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SONG FROM EURIPIDES. 
*HAuiurou tnd KevOudo. yevoiuav.— Eur. Hip. 
727. 


Wovup God I were now by the sea, 
By the winding wet-worn caves, 
By the ragged rents of the rocks, 
And that there as a bird I might be 
White -winged with the sea-skimming flocks ; 
Where the spray and the breeze blow free 
O’er the ceaseless mirth of the waves, 
And dishevel their loose grey locks. 
I would spread my wings to the moist salt air, 
And my wide white wings should carry me, 
Lifted up out over the sea — 
Carry, I heed not where — 
Somewhither far away, 
Somewhither far from my hateful home, 
Where the breast of the breeze is sprinkled 
with spray, 
Where the restless deep is maddened with glee ; 
Over the waves’ wild ecstacy — 
Through the wild blown foam! 


Fraser’s Magazine. W. H. M. 


HIPPOLYTUS TO ARTEMIS. 
xaipé pot, © xaAdiora,— Eur. Hip. 69. 


MINE own, my one desire, 
Virgin most fair 
Of all the virgin choir ! 
Hail, oh most pure, most perfect, loveliest one! 
Lo, in mine hand I bear, 
Woven for the circling of thy long gold hair, 
Culled leaves and flowers, from places which the 
sun 
The spring long shines upon : 
Where never shepherd hath driven flock to graze, 
Nor any grass is mown: 
But there sound through all the sunny soft warm 
days, 
*Mid the green holy place, 
The wild bee’s wings alone. 
Yea, with the jealous care 
The maiden Reverence tends the fair things there, 
And watereth all of them with sprinkling showers 
Of pearled grey dew from a pure running river. 
Whoso is chaste of spirit utterly, 
Untaught, yet so, even from his infancy, 
May gather there the dews and leaves and flowers ; 
The unchaste, never. 
But thou, oh Goddess, and dearest love of mine, 
Take, and about thine hair 
This anadem entwine — 
Take, and for my sake wear. 
Yea, take it, Queen, from me, 
Who more to thee than common men am dear, 
Whose is the holy lot 
As friend with friend to walk and talk with thee, 
Hearing thy sweet mouth’s music in mine ear, 
But thee beholding not. 
Fraser’s Magazine. W. H. M. 
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BALLAD. 
BY J. R. PLANOHE. 
Waar though no more their emerald rings 
The Fairies trace on dewy green — 
What though no more their tiny wings 
Are glittering in the moonlight seen : 
Their memory haunts each glade and dell, 
And lovers roaming hand in hand 
At Love’s own hour confess the spell, 
And deem themselves in Fairyland. 


What thouglt in Scottish barn no more 
The Brownie plies his friendly flail — 
What though on Erin’s wilder shore 
Is hush’d the Banshie’s boding wail : 
The sweetest bards have sung their praise 
On Albyn’s hills and Erin’s strand ; 
And those who list their witching lays 
Still feel themselves in Fairyland. 


Under the Crown. 


THE BURNS FESTIVAL. 

Tue following letter from Mr. John G. Whit- 
tier was read at the Burns festival at Washing- 
ton last evening : — 

AMESBURY, Ist Month, 18th Day, 1869. 

Dear Friend : —1 thank the club represented 
by thee for remembering me on the occasion of 
its annual festival. Though I have never been 
able to trace my ancestry to the Land o’ Cakes, I 
have — and I know it is saying a great deal — 
a Scotchman’s love for the poet whose fame 
deepens and broadens with years. The world 
has never known a truer singer. We may criti- 
cise his rustic verse and compare his brief and 
simple lyrics with the works of men of longer 
scrolls and loftier lyres ; but after rendering 
to Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning, the 
homage which the intellect owes to genius, we 
turn to Burns, if not with awe and reverence, 
with a feeling of personal interest and affection. 
We admire others ; we love him. As the day 
of his birth comes round I take down his well- 
worn volume in grateful commemoration and feel 
that [ am communing with one.whom living I 
could have loved as much for his true manhood 
and native nobility of soul as for those wonder- 
ful songs of his which shall sing themselves for- 
ever, 

They know little of Burns who regard him 
as an aimless versifier —‘‘ the idle singer of an 
idle lay.’’ Pharisees in the church and oppres- 
sors in the state knew better than this. They 
felt those immortal sarcasms which did not dite 
with the utterer, but lived on to work out the 
divine commission of Providence. In the shout 
of enfranchised millions, as they lift the untitled 
Quaker of Rochdale into the British cabinet, I 
seem to hear the voice of the Ayrshire poet : — 

“For a’ that and a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet fer a’ that; 
That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 

With hearty sympathy and kind greetings for 
the Burns Club of Washington, 

I am, very truly, thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 
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PRESIDENT McCOSH. 


AT a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, 
April 29th, 1868, the Reverend James Mc- 
Cosh, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast, Ireland, was unanimously chosen to 
the office of President of the College, made 
vacant by the resignation of the Reverend 
Dr. Maclean. 

His acceptance of the office called forth 
unusual marks of public favor on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In Scotland, as well as 
Ireland, distinguished assemblies were gath- 
ered in honor of the President-elect, to ex- 
press to him their good wishes at parting. 
In our own country, the sister Colleges of 
Harvard, Brown, and Jefferson, conferred 
upon him their highest academic degrees ; 
and on his arrival at Princeton, October 
20th, he was met at the station by the fac- 
ulties and students of the College and The- 
ological Seminary, welcomed with hearty 





cheers, and escorted to the President's 
house, from the porch of which he made a 
short address to the students, which was 
warmly applauded. 

On the day of the inauguration, October 
27th, special trains from New York and 
Philadelphia brought to Princeton such a 
concourse of graduates and of learned and 
distinguished men from different parts of 
the country, as has never before been known 
in the history of the College. 

After the Inaugural Address of the Pres- 
ident, which was heard with unabated in- 
terest to the close, the whole assembly rose 
and greeted him with enthusiastic cheers. 

In the evening the President held a re- 
ception at his house, while a promenade 
concert, provided by the students, was 
given in the adjoining campus, the College 
grounds and buildings being brilliantly illu- 
minated. 


Dr. McCosh’s published works (Robert Carter §& Brothers,) are: 
1. The Method of Divine Government, Physical and Moral. 
2. Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation. 
8. The Intuition of the Mind Inductively Investigated. 
4. An Examination of Mr. J. 8. Mill’s Philosophy, Being a Defence of Fundamental Truth. 


5. Philosophical Papers. 





INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


How does it come that, with so many su- 
perior men in America, I have been invited 
to become President of Princeton, is a 
question which I have often been putting to 
myself these last few months, without being 
able to find a satisfactory answer. So I 
think it best to ‘‘ give it up,” and turn to 
inquiries which have no personal bearing. 

But before doing so, I feel bound to say 
that the very fact of your calling me to this 
high office is a proof that you have no jeal- 

“ ousy of the old country. It is one of the 
motives impelling me to tear myself from 
the land which I so much loved, and to 
come to this country, which I will not love 
the less because I loved and do still love 
the one I have left, that I may labor to 
bring the two nations on which the future 





welfare and progress of the world do so 
much depend, into warmer friendship, and 
closer fellowship. Are we not one in race, 
a somewhat mixed race, the main element 
in both being the Anglo-Saxon with its love 
of personal liberty and its perseverance ; 
the same in language, in literature, in re- 
ligion, in the love of education and of free- 
dom? Why, with such bonds uniting them, 
should not the hearts of the two great com- 
munities beat in unison, and their hands 
combine in common efforts for the Chris- 
tianization, the enlightenment and civiliza- 
tion of mankind. I do not expect to be 
able to further this end by politics (in which 
I donot mean to appear as a partisan) ; 
but surely all here may help it by the bind- 
ing influence of literature, science and 
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philosophy, which are citizems not of one 
country but of the world; and above all by 
the attraetive power of religion, which is a 
citizen of heaven come down to spread 
peace among men. 

The question for me to answer is, what 
can I do for you now that I am among you ? 
The reply to this question in all its width 
must be found in what I do the remainder 
of my life. But there is a narrower and 
more immediate inquiry, what can I do this 
day in response to the generous reception 
you have given me? All that I can offer 
is to give some information derived from 
the experience through which I have passed. 

It so happens that I have a considerable 
acquaintance with the universities of the old 
world. I have attended two of the Scottish 
Universities, and L believe I am a graduate 
of three of them. [I have visited Oxford 
and Cambridge, and lived within their walls 
with some of their most distinguished men. 
In Ireland I was officially connected with 
the latest established university in the Three 
Kingdoms, the Queen’s University; and I 
had incidentally means of being acquainted 
with Dublin University. I have visited 
some half dozen colleges in Germany and 
several in Switzerland and Holland. I feel 
therefore that I ought to know something 
of academic teaching in Europe. And then 
it also happens that the question of what 
academic. education ought to be, is being 
keenly discussed in Germany and in England, 
Scotland and Ireland by some of the most 
thoughtful men in those countries, such as 
Dellinger, Pattison, Mathew Arnold, See- 
ley, Farrar, Lowe, Grant Duff, J. S. Mill, 
Tyndall, H. Spencer, Huxley, Lorimer, 
Cairnes, and many others. The younger 
moving spirits in the old colleges are alive 
to the evils which have become encrusted 
round the venerable structures to which 
they are attached, and are bent on. having 
them removed. The more enlightened 
teachers in Oxford and Cambridge are be- 
coming ashamed of the exclusive study of 
Latin and Greek, or Mathematics, very 
specially of their exaction of verse-making 
—as Milton expressed itlong ago: ‘‘ Themes 
and verses wrung from poor striplings like 
blood out of the nose, or the plucking of 
untimely fruit.” In Scotland they have be- 
come fully aware of the futility of impart- 
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ing erudition by mere lectures, and have 
introduced more of the tutorial and exam- 
ination system.* Even in Germany some 
are becoming sick of their drill system and 
dry routine, and are longing for an infusion 
of the more fresh and manly training of 
Great Britain. This discontent with the 
present is stirring up a strong desire to im- 
prove for the future: and out. of the dis- 
cussions will arise, I am satisfied, great im- 
provements in the Universities of the old 
world. Iam in this lecture to carry you 
into the very heart of these discussions. 

It is to be understood that in doing this 
I have no design, avowed or secret, to rev- 
olutionize your American colleges or to re- 
construct them after a European model. I 
take up this subject because it is one com- 
petent to me, and because it enables me to 
unfold what I believe to be the: proper na- 
ture of collegiate instruction, without com- 
mitting myself prematurely to American 
questions, in regard to which I am seeking 
information. It fortunately so happens 
that I have also visited upward of a dozen 
colleges and theological seminaries in the 
United States; and I have seen enough of 
them to become convinced that they are 
not. rashly to be meddled with. They are 
the spontaneous outgrowth of your position 
and your intelligence; they are associated 
with your history and have become adjusted 
to your wants ; and whatever improvements 
they admit of must be built on the old 
foundation. Still the circumstance that you 


* But there is a risk that certain dispensers of 
patronage, by preferring candidates trained at the 
English Universities, most of whom have abandoned 
Presbyterianism, bring the Colleges into collision 
with the religious convictions of the people. There 
is another danger: by aping Oxford and Cambridge, 
without equalling them in their own line; and by 
gloryimg in the fact, that their best pupils leave them 
to get prizes at the English Universities, they may 
lose that independence of thought and scientific re- 
search for which the Scottish Colleges have been fa- 
mous. There are Englishmen who see this. Profes- 
sor Seeley says: ‘‘ If we take the single department 
of philosophy, is it not evident that. if the English 
system had been followed.in the Scottish Universi- 
ties, there would have been no Scotch school of 
philosophy.” Mr. Johnson: “It is to Edinburgh 
men more than tw any public school or Oxford or 
Cambridge men (unless Oxford and Westminster 
take credit for Bentham), that we owe the enlight- 
ened legislators and the righteous government of the 
last forty years.” ‘(If we ever had am educator, it 
was Dugald Stewart.’”’— See Essays on Liberal Ed- 





ucation, pp. 117, 353. 
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have called me from a foreign country is a 
proof that you are anxious to receive sup- 
posed good from any and from every quar- 
ter. A composite nation like yours, draw- 
ing its population from all regions, will be 
ready to take knowledge from all lands. In 
regard to elementary schools Europe has 
more need to look to you than you have to 
look to Europe: but possibly in regard to 
universities America may advantageously 
look to the old colleges of Europe, even as 
these are anxiously looking to each other. 
This is one of the European wars in which 
I would have the United States to take their 
part. I certainly do not ask you to adopt 
any European method because it is Euro- 
pean, or on any other ground than that it 
can stand a sifting examination on its own 
merits: and of this I am sure that whatever 
matter your country receives from others, 
it will put upon it, as it has done upon the 
divers people who have come within its 
wide territories, a stamp and a character of 
its own. 


I. WHAT IS THE IDEA OR FINAL CAUSE 
OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING ? 


On this point, which settles every other, 
there is no agreement theoretically or prac- 
tically. A large and growing number, we 
may call them the realists, evidently think 
that the rédoc, or end of a university, is to 
impart knowledge, some would say mere 
physical knowledge ; to fit students for the 
professions, or prepare them for the busi- 
ness of life. Others, whom we may call 
the idealists, embracing the more elevated 
minds, deem this a low and unworthy aim 
for the highest educational institutions of a 
country to set before them; and maintain 
that it should be the ambition of a univer- 
sity to improve the faculties of the mind, 
to refine the taste, and to elevate the coun- 
try by raising up ‘an educated body of men, 
who draw up all who are under their influ- 
ence to a higher level, where they will 
breathe a purer atmosphere. Let us en- 
deavor to cut a clear path through the 
thicket of this controversy. 

(1). Ido hold it to be the highest end 
of a university to educate; that is, draw 
out and improve the faculties which God 
has given. Our Creator, no doubt, means 
all things in our world to be perfect in the 





end: but he has not made them perfect ; he 
has left room for growth and progress ; and 
it is a task laid on his intelligent creatures 
to be fellow-workers with him in finishing 
that work which he has left incomplete, 
merely that they may have honorable em- 
ployment in completing it. Education 
ought to be a gymnastic to all our powers, 
not overlooking those of the body; that 
every muscle may be braced to its manly 
use; that our students may be able to as- 
sume the natural posture, and make proper 
use of their arms and limbs, which so many 
of our best scholars feel, in their public ap- 
pearances, to be inconvenient appendages. 
It should seek specially to stimulate, and 
strengthen by exercising, the intellectual 
powers: such as the generalizing or classi- 
fying, by which we arrange the things that 
present themselves into groups, ordinate 
and co-ordinate ; and the abstracting, ana- 
lyzing capacities by which we reduce the 
complexities that meet us to a few compre- 
hensible and manageable elements ; and the 
reasoning faculty by which we rise from the 
known and the present to the unknown 
and remote. The studies of a university 
should be organized towards this end, and 
all its apparatus of languages, sciences, 
physical and mental, and mathematical ex- 
ercises, should be means to accomplish it, 
But then man has other endowments than 
the understanding, in the narrow sense of 
the term: he has a fancy capable of pre- 
senting brighter pictures than any reality ; 
an imagination which will not be confined 
within the limits of time and this world; 
and a taste and sensibility which can appre- 
ciate beauty and sublimity in earth and sky ; 
and these ought to be called forth and cul- 
tivated in our academic groves, by youth 
being made to know, and led to relish, our 
finest. literature, ancient and modern, in 
prose and poetry, —I add, though in doing 
so, I may seem to be placing the ideal too 
high, by having in museums and art galler- 
ies the means of displaying the esthetic 
qualities of the creature, inanimate and an- 
imate, in art and nature. It is a favorite 
idea of Sir Charles Bell's, that the ancient 
Greeks reached such incomparable excel- 
lence in their statuary by aiming to produce 
figures as far removed from the brute form 
as possible: certainly it should be the aim 
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of academic teaching to give a form to the 
mind high above the brute shape —high 
above the sordid and earthly manifestations 
of humanity. And surely our universities, 
which are to fashion the ruling minds of the 
country, are never to forget that man has 
high emotional susceptibilities which should 
be evoked by narratives, by ee by 
incidents presented in history, in literature, 
and in art; and that, as the crown upon his 
brow placed there by his Maker, he has a 
moral and spiritual nature, which is to be 
developed and purified by the contempla- 
tion of a holy law, and of a holy God em- 
bodying that law, and of a God incarnate 
and with creature sympathies, inducing us 
to draw nigh when otherwise we should be 
driven back by a consciousness of guilt on 
the one hand, and a view of the dazzling 
purity of the Fountain of Light on the other. 

Now, at this entrance examination, every 
study seeking admission into the curriculum 
of a college should be made to appear. In 
order to matriculation, it must show that it 
is fitted to refine and purify the noble fac- 
ulties which God has given us. ‘ 

(2). Under this, it should be the aim of 
a university to impart knowledge. I say 
under this, in order to impose the proper 
limit on the principle held by so many in 
the present day, that a college should give 
itself mainly, not to languages, and least of 
all dead languages; not to metaphysical 
pursuits, which move in circles without ad- 
vancing; not to such old studies which are 
leading a sort of doomed existence, like 
that of flies in autumn; but to real knowl- 
edge, to practical knowledge, by which 
it turns out that they mean the various 
branches of physics, or quite as likely one 
or two favorite departments of natural 
science. Now I hold that even for practi- 
cal utility, for mere happiness’ sake, there 
may be a higher end aes the attainment 
of knowledge, and that is the improving of 
those heaven-bestowed powers which ac- 
_ knowledge, but acquire many other 

ings of value; I maintain that there may 
be other knowledge valuable as well as 
scientific information; and I utterly deny 
that the acquisition of knowledge, certainly 
not of the material world, is the only means 
of training the nobler parts of humanity. 
The child prefers nursery rhymes and Ro 
inson Crusoe to science made easy. Some 
of the greatest minds that shine as stars 
above our world knew little of physical 
science, such as Homer, and Socrates, and 
Plato, and Dante, and Shakespeare, and 
Milton, and Edwards, and Burke, and 
Wordsworth, and Schiller, who yet found 
in our world sources of high enjoyment and 
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a means of ascending to their elevated 
spheres. I hold that there are other means 
besides the natural sciences of educating 
even the faculties of comparison and causal- 
ity: that these may be called into exercise 
quite as effectively by the thoughts and 
sentiments embodied in a cultivated lan- 

age; by the study of the noblest part of 
x0d’s workmanship in this lower world, the 
human mind, whether of its laws, as un- 
folded by mental science, or in the concrete 
exhibition of human nature, in its fears and 
hopes, its joys and sorrows, its struggles 
and its triumphs, in countries remote and 
near, in ages past and present, as detailed 
in travel, in history, and biography, or by 
representations in poetry, in eloquence, in 
the fine arts, and most truthfully of all, in 
the inspired records. 

But then it should be frankly acknowl- 
edged and publicly proclaimed, that science, 
that is, observational science, that the 
knowledge of nature, that is, of the works 
of God, is an important means of cultivating 
those powers with which the God of nature 
has endowed us; for they show us how to 
observe and how to arrange the objects 
with which we are surrounded, and as we 
do so, we come to see properties and beau- 
ties before overlooked, and become more 
interested in them, and acquire a friendship 
for them. They show us how to gather the 
law from the scattered particulars that pre- 
sent themselves; how, by the necessary 
‘* rejections and exclusions,” as Bacon says, 
to draw out the essential from the indif- 
ferent; how to reach the truth and consis- 
tency among discordant and apparently 
contradictory appearances; when to lay 
aside prepossessions and anticipations ; and 
how to make an ‘‘ inquisition” of nature, 
to catch her when Proteus-like she is anx- 
ious to escape, and make her reveal her 
secrets. These are not only the true means 
of acquiring knowledge, but the fittest for 
exercising and giving energy to the facul- 
ties, and of acquiring intellectual habits of 
cwepry and penetration, useful in every 

ind of inquiry, speculative and practical. 
The old schoolmaster adage, that it is of no 
consequence what the faculties be employed 
about, provided they are employed, and 
thereby disciplined, is a false one. Some 
have gone so far as to say, that no matter 
whether the knowledge thus acquired, say 
the writing of Latin verses, be of any use 
in the future life or no; no matter how dull 
and crabbed the work, how harsh the grind- 
stone on which the mind is ground, pro- 
vided thereby the faculties are sharpened 
for use. These persons do not see that the 








mental powers are not healthily exercised, 
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and are not likely to be invigorated and re- 
freshed when engaged in unprofitable work, 
as it were, mounting the steps of a tread- 
mill, or doing the whole in a close medie- 
val atmosphere, which, in fact wastes the 
strength, and gives a sallow complexion to 
the countenance. Do you not see the ter- 
rible risk of wearying and disgusting the 
mind, when it is making its first and most 
hopeful efforts, and giving it ever after, by 
the laws of mental association, a distaste 
for severe studies? ‘True, the exercise of 
the mind, like that of the body, is its own 
reward; but both are most apt to be un- 
dertaken when there is some otherwise 
pleasant or profitable object in view, and 
most likely to be repeated when we have a 
sense of gratitude for the good we have re- 
ceived. If, after we have walked so hard, 
we see and find nothing of value, if we are 
required to labor for that which profiteth 
not, to fight as one that beateth the air, the 
issue is not likely to be refreshing, and life, 
aad hope, but ennui, and unconquerable 
aversion to exertion. I hold that every 
study should, as far as possible, leave not 
a distaste, but a relish on the palate of the 
young, so that they may be inclined to re- 
turn to it.* However it may have been in 
the dark, or rather, as I would call them, 
the twilight ages, when only a few de- 
partments of real knowledge could be dis- 
cerned, and men had to make the best 
of the available material, it is not impera- 
tive now to resort to profitless studies when 
such rich and fertile fields are evidently 
lying all around us. Our Lord’s test ap- 
plied to religion admits of an application to 
study, namely, that it brings forth fruits. 
Faith may often be more valuable than 
works, but it is by works it is to be tried to 
see if it is genuine, and by works faith is 
made perfect: so it is by profitable work 
that the faculties are called forth and ele- 
vated. Bacon adopted our Lord’s distinc- 
tion, and applied it to science; not holding 
(as those who do not understand religion 
misunderstand him) that practical fruits are 
better than knowledge, but that knowledge 
cannot be genuine when it does not yield 
such fruits. So, using the same distinction, 
I hold that in study, while the true end is 


* Plato says, Rep. VII. 15, that instruction should 
be so given that it may be learned without compul- 
sion. Ti dj; “Ort, qv déyd, videv pa0nua pera 
duvdcias rdv édsbOepor xnh pavOdverv. of pev yao rad 
edparos rive Bia rovodpevar xEipov videv TO capa 
arep) acovrat, Wox9 dt Biarov oidiv Eppovov paOnpa. 
*AAndi, Epn. Mi roivey Bia elrov, c doiorn, rds 
muidi¢ év toig pabjnacw adda ruiCovras roede. Some 
of his statements g° too far. Quinctilian’s caution 
is judicious: Nam id in primis cavere oportebit, ne 
studia qui amare nondum potest oderit, et amaritu- 
dinem semel perceptam etiam ultra rudes annos re- 
furmidat. 





the elevation of the faculties, they never 
will be improved by what is i. itself use- 
less, or found to be profitless in the future 
life. And Iam prepared to show that the 
sciences, physical and moral, not only sup- 
ply nutriment and strength to the intellect, 
they give life to it. It has been proved by 
recent. science, that the food we eat, got 
from the animal and the plant, not only 
gives nourishment to the frame, but by the 
force derived from that great source of 
force, the sun, furnishes the heat which 
keeps the body warm and vital; so knowl- 
edge, which is power derived from the Divine 
source of all power, not only communicates 
strength to the mind, but imparts fire to 
kindle a noble enthusiasm, and motive to 
set us forth in our pursuits, when we know 
that we shall in no wise lose our reward. 
Science discloses not only a utility, but a 
beauty in objects which, to the vulgar, a 
pear dull and debasing ; shows that there is 
a loveliness in every work that God has 
made, even in the skeleton of rattling 
bones, from which the uninitiated shrink ; 
even in the insects crawling in the clay from 
which they flee—a beauty fitted to call 
forth admiration and love, and in the hearts 
of the pious adoration and praise. 

(3). It may be the aim of a University 
to give professional instruction. This, in- 
deed, should always be esteemed a lower 
end, not indeed an unworthy, but still an 
inferior end, that is, subordinate to the im- 
provement of the mind; and if we make it 
supreme, we are turning things upside 
down, and putting uppermost the limbs, 
instead of the head which ought to subordi- 
nate and guide the whole. It is certainly 
not the function of a University to make its 
students artizans, or merchants, or manu- 
facturers, or farmers, or shipowners; the 
practical knowledge required by such may 
best be got from practical men in shops, 
and fields, and warerooms, and oflices. 
Still, as science aids art and perfects it, so 


a College by teaching the sciences may fit. 


its students, not, it may be, for the or- 
dinary avocations of their employments, 
but for inventing new instruments, and 
finding improvements; and, by its whole 
training, it lays up enjoyments denied to 
the uneducated. ut, in order to accom- 
plish even such ends as these, a College 
should never come down from its high po- 
sition to be a mere instructor in the me- 
chanical arts, or in shop and office work. 
Whatever branches it teaches, it should 
teach as sciences, and in a literary academie 
spirit, so as to impart to those members of 
those ,professions, who come within our 
precincts, a :horoughly scientific acquaint- 
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ance with their subjects, so that they may 
improve the trades and increase their re- 
sources, while they carry with them an ele- 
vation of tone which will keep the meanest 
work in which they require to engage from 
being felt to be a degradation. And then 
there are walks of life, such as the learned 
profession, those preparing for which re- 
quire to know literature and science, and 
certainly to these the instruction given 
should be of a philosophic character, to fit 
them for entering in an intelligent manner, 
and with a rich furniture of fundamental 
and established principles, upon their pro- 
fessional studies. But the different branches 
admitted into the University being so taught, 
it may be allowable for the student to give 
a preference to those which may assist Sim 
m his professional pursuits. Thus, those 
who are intended for theology, might legit- 
imately and properly show a partiality for 
the language of the New Testament, or for 
mental science which brings them into such 
intimate connection with the great truths 
of religion; and a medical student might 
draw lovingly towards chemistry or physi- 
vlogy; while the lawyer might give less 
attention to other subjects, to undertake a 
more special study of political economy. 
All this is in entire harmony with.the idea 
of a University, whose office it is to train 
the powers, but which may do so by any 
thing which is fitted to elevate and refine 
the mind. 

(4). It should be the aim of a Uni- 
versity to promote literature and science, 
and by these and by its pupils to raise the 
whole community. The Rev. Mr. Pattison 
of Oxford would have his University look 
on the teaching vocation as a subordinate 
one, and devote its splendid revenues to 
make its Colleges houses for a ‘ profes- 
sional class of learned and scientific men; ” 
‘*homes for the life study of the highest 
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those who are placed in the, offices of a 
University should aim at something more 
than being merely the teachers of a re- 
stricted body of young men. ‘The youths 
who are under them and who look up to 
them will be greatly stimulated to study by 
the very circumstance that their professor 
is a man of wide sympathies and connec- 
tions with the literature or science of the 
country generally, or of other countries. 
It was thus that the Scottish professors of 
the last century, such as Adam Smith, and 
Reid, and Stewart, and Black, and Munro, 
and Playfair, did so much to promote their 
favorite departments, in political economy 
and mental philosophy, and certain branches 
of physics. It was thus that Newton, La- 
casian Professor of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, published the Principia, and made 
his University and his College famous for 
all time. It is thus that in our day in Ger- 
many every professor labors to bring forth 
every year or two the product of his studies 
in a work which may add to the permanent 
knowledge of mankind in some department, 
wide or narrow. The applications of sei- 
ence and the good uses of literature may 
be found elsewhere in our workshops, and 
schools, and lighter literature, but where 
should we expect to find our highest schol- 
arship and profoundest science but in our 
Colleges with their leisure, their independ- 
ence, and the great stimulus which they 
furnish. 

And then the glory of every Alma Mater 
consists in her children, ‘‘ as arrows in the 
hand of a mighty man;” ‘‘ happy is he, 
that hath his quiver full of them; they shall 
not be ashamed, but they shall speak with 
the enemies in the gate.” It should be the 
ambition of every College to send forth a 
body of educated men who, as ministers, 
as lawyers, as physicians, as private gentle- 
men, or in the public service, or as engaged 


and most abstruse parts of knowledge.” | in basiness which their character and refine- 
‘This is carrying an idea, which has some | ments elevate, are spreading around them, 


truth in it, too far. 

healthiest ——— 
would be promoted by 
be selected, no matter on what principle 
of candidature and election, to these offices 
of leisure and emolument, which would 
tend, I fear, to become places of ease and 
laziness, possibly of obstruction to activity 
and independence of thought; or whether 
the men would best accomplish the end by 
being formed into an exclusive community. 
Of this I am sure, that the peo 
eountry and of every country wil 
its Universities being primarily the edu- 
eators of its more promising youths, des- 
tined for the higher walks of life. Still 


| 


r of this engendered, and to set before the country 
insist on | 


I am not sure that the | consciously or unconsciously, a civilizing 
or highest science | and humanizing influence ; making learning 
the men who might | respected because respectable, and spread- 


ing a thirst for culture. Such a radiating 
power is especially needed in our day, when 
there is such a devotedness to the practical 
and money-making pursuits —to what Sir 
W. Hamilton translating a German phrase, 
calls the ‘‘bread and butter sciences ;” 
and we need it to counteract the coarse- 
ness, the earthliness, the clayeyness, thus 


higher and more generous ends. God 
shows in all his sadn that he sets a value 
not only on bare utility but on beauty and 





ornament,— you see it in that lily so 
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adorned, in that dome of heaven spangled 
with stars. I suppose that in this country 
your coal and iron, your earth and oil, are 
after all more valuable than your precious 


metals, but since God hath deposited them | tend 


in your soil you would not part with your 
silver and your gold. So you should see 
that with all your other attainments, with 
your general intelligence and your emi- 
nence in the practical arts, you haye also 
the highest learning and science. Our Col- 
leges in relation to the lower education 
should rise like towers and steeples out of 
our towns and villages, like hills and moun- 
tains out of our plains. A Coll like 
Princeton should, as Athens and Alexan- 
dria were in ancient times, be an intellec- 
tual metropolis whence a refining influence 
goes down to the provinces. I magnifi 
mine office: a professor should be like the 
central sun with planets circulating around 
it, and each of these a centre round which 
other bodies revolve; so a professor by 
himself and by his pupils and their labors 
may reach in his influence to the most dis- 
tant hamlet in the country through which 
his students are scattered. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE BRANCHES 
TAUGHT P 


Should they be many or few? Should 
they be the old or new, or both? These 
are the vague questions put, and the an- 
swers have been as vague. Let us seek to 
clear the way. 

I am prepared to vindicate the high 
‘ti which has hitherto been allotted to 
anguages in all the famous Colleges of the 
Old World and the New; though I cannot 
defend the exclusive —_— which has been 
given theminsome. Wi 


Il. 


ithout entering upon 
the psychological question whether the power 
of thinking by means of symbols be or be 
not an original faculty of the mind; or the 
Sang ora one, whether its seat, as M. 

roca thinks he has proven, be in the left 
hemisphere of the brain, specially in the 
posterior part of the third frontal convolu- 
tion of the left anterior lobe, I am prepared 
to maintain that it is a natural gift, early 
appearing and strong in youth. You ¢ee it 
in the young child acquiring its language so 
spontaneously, and delighting to ring its 
vocables the live-long day; in the of 
nine or ten years of age, learning Latin— 
when he could not master a science — 
quite as quickly as the man of mature age. 
Now, in the systematic training of the 
mind, we should not set ourselves against, 
but rather fall in with this natural tendency 
and facility. Boys can acquire a language 
when they are not able to wrestle with any 
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other severe study; and why should they 
not be employed in what they are capable 
of doing? There are persons forever tell- 
ing us that children should be taught to at- 
to ‘‘ things,” rather than ‘‘ words.” 
But then words are ‘ things,” having an 
important place in our bodily organization 
and mental structure, in both of which the 
power of speech is one of the things that 
raise us above the brutes. And then it 
can be shown that it is mainly by language 
that we come to get a knowledge of things. 
This arises not merely from the circum- 
stance that we get by far the greater part 
of our knowledge from our fellow-men 
through speech and writing, but because it 
is, in a great measure, by words that we 
are induced, nay compelled, to observe, to 
compare, to abstract, to analyze, to clas- 
sify, to reason. How little can we know 
of things without language? How little 
do deaf mutes know of things till they are 
taught the use of signs? I have known 
some of them considerably advanced in life 
who not oaly did not know that the soul 
was immortal, they did not know that the 
body was mortal. Children obtain by far 
the larger part of their information from 
parents, brothers, sisters, nurses, teachers, 
companions, and fellow-men and women in 
general, and this comes by language. But 
this is, after all, the least part: it is in un- 
derstanding and using intelligently words 
and sentences that children are first taught 
to notice things and their properties, to dis- 
cern their differences and perceiye their re- 
semblances. Nature presevts us only with 
particulars, which, as Plato remarked long 
ago, are infinite, and therefore confusing, 
and the language formed by our forefathers, 
and inherited by us, puts them into intelli- 
gible groups for us. Nature shows us only 
concretes, that is, objects with their varied 
ualities, that is, with complexities beyond 
the penetration of children, and language 
makes them intelligible by separating the 
parts, and calling attention to common 
qualities. Nouns, verbs, adjectives, con- 
junctions, and other parts of speech in a 
cultivated tongue, introduce us to things, 
as men have thought about them in the use 
of their. faculties, and combined them for 
general and for special purposes; prima- 
rily, no doubt, for their own use and ad- 
vantage, but turning out to be a valuable 
inheritance to their children, who get ae- 
cess to things with the thought of ages su- 
perinduced upon them — as it were, set in 
a frame-work for us, that we may study 
them more easily. In the phrases of a civ- 
ilized tongue, we have a set of discrimina- 
tions and comparisons spontaneously fash- 
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ioned by our ancestors, often more fresh 
and subtle, always more immediately and 
practically useful, than those of the most 
advanced science. Then a new language 
introduces us to new generalizations and 
new abstractions, made, it may be, by a 
people of a different genius and differently 
situated, and thus widens and varies our 
view of things, and saves us from being the 
slaves of the words of our own tongue, 
saves us, in fact, from putting words for 
things, putting counters for money (as 
Hobbes says), which we should be apt to 
do, if we knew only one word for the 
thing. Charles V. uttered a deep truth, 
whether he understood it or fo, when he 
said that a man was as many times a man 
as he acquired a new tongue. Then, in 
learning a language grammatically, whether 
our own or another, we have to learn or 
gather rules, and judiciously apply them, 
to see the rule in the example and collect 
the rule out of the example; and in all this 
the more rudimentary intellectual powers, 
not only the memory, but the apprehension 
and quickness of perception and discern- 
ment are as quite effectually called forth 
and disciplined, as by any other study in 
which the youthful mind is capacitated to 
engage. 
have been struggling to give expression 
in a few sentences to thoughts which it 
would require a. whole lecture fully to unfold. 
Such considerations seem to me to prove 
that we should continue to give to lan- 
guage an important—lI have not said an 
exclusive — place in the younger collegiate 
classes. Among languages a choice must 
be made, and there are three which have 
such claims that every student should be 
instructed in them; and there are others 
which have claims on those who have spe- 
cial aptitudes and destinations in life. 
There is the Latin, important in itself, and 
from the part which it has played. It has 
an educational value from the breadth, reg- 
ularity and logical accuracy of its structure, 
giving us a fine specimen of grammar, from 
its clear expression, and from its stately 
methodical march —like that of a Roman 
army. Itis of inestimable value from its 
literature, second only to that of Greece in 
the old world, and to that of England and 
Germany in modern times; and a model 
still to be looked to by English and by 
Germans, if they would make progress as 
they have hitherto done. Then, besides 
its intrinsic worth, it has historical value as 
the mother of several other European lan- 
uages, as the Italian, the French, the 
panish, and Portuguese, to all of which it is 
the best introduction, and, as one of the 
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venerated grandmothers of our own, ready 
to tell us of its descent, its line 
and its history; let us not forget, as ‘tee 
transmitter of ancient and eastern learning 
to modern times and western countries; 
and as the common language for ages in lit- 
erature, philosophy, law and theology, and 
thus containing treasures to which every 
educated man requires some time or other 
to have access. Then there is the Greek, 
the most subtle, delicate and expressive of 
all old languages, embodying the fresh 
thoughts of the most intellectual people of 
the ancient world, and containing a litera- 
ture which is unsurpassed, perhaps not 
sp for the loveliness, purity and grace 
of its poetry, for the combined firmness and 
flexibility of its prose, as seen for instance, 
in Plato, who can mount to the highest 
sublimities and go down to the lowest 
familiarities without falling —like the ele- 
phant’s trunk, equally fitted to tear an oak 
or lift a straw. And it is never to be for- 
en that it is the language of the New 
estament; that it was the favorite lan- 
guage of the Reformers. Luther said, “ If 
we do not keep up the tongues, we will not 
keep up the gospel;” and so the stream 
is still to be encouraged to flow on, if we 
would keep up the connection between 
Christianity and its fountain. A nation 
studiously giving up its attention to 
these tongues would be virtually cut off 
from the past, and would be apt to be- 
come stagnant like a pool, into which 
no streams flow, and from which none 
issue, instead of a lake receiving pure 
waters from above, and giving them out 
below. Their languages differ widely from 
ours, but just because they so do, they 
serve a good purpose, letting us into a dif- 
ferent order and style of thought, less 
analytic, more synthetic, as it is commonly 
said, more concrete, as I express it; that 
is, introducing us to things as they are, 
and in their natural.connection. True, 
they are dead languages, but then, just be- 
cause they are so, we can get a completed 
biography of them; and, as we dissect 
them, they lie passive, like bodies under 
the knife of the anatomist. As Hobbes 
expresses it, ‘‘ they have put off flesh and 
blood to put on immortality ;” they are 
dead, and yet they live; live in the works 
which have been written in them with their 
diversity of knowledge, living specially in 
their literature, which is imperishable, 
which, for fitness of phraseology, brevity, 
clearness, directness, severity, are models 
for ail ages, bringing us back to simplicity, 
when we should err by extravagance; and 
to he specially studied by the rising gene- 
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ration in our time, when there is so much 
of looseness and inflation, stump oratory 
and sensationalism. It would be difficult to 
define it, but we all know what is meant by 
a classical taste; there are persons who 
seem to acquire its chaste color spontane- 
ously, as the ancient Greeks and Romans 
must have done; but, in fact, it has been 
mainly fostered by living and — the 
atmosphere of ancient Greece and Rome; 
and our youths may acquire it most readily 
by mevellleg to the same region where the air 
is ever pure and fresh. I believe that our 
language and literature will run a great 
risk of hopelessly degenerating, if we are 
not ever restrained and corrected, while we 
are enlivened and refreshed, by looking to 
these faultless models. 

There are other foreign languages which 
have a claim on educated men, such as the 
French with its delicate conversational 
idiom, and the abstract clearness, amount- 
ing to transparency, of its prose; and the 
German with its profound common sense, 
and its noble literature, worthy of being 


placed alongside that of ancient Greece, and 


excelling it in the revelation of the depths of 
human nature. I aminclined to the opinion 
that either of these might under certain re- 
strictions have a place in the Course, pro- 
vided always it be taught as Greek and Latin 
are, that is, as branches of learning, taught 
philologically, taught so as to illustrate char- 
acter and history, and above all so as to 
open up to us, and lead us to appreciate, 
the literature of the countries. 

But prior to all these and posterior to 
them, above them all and below them all, 
is a tongue which has an imperative claim 
on us; and that is, our own tongue, the 


conceive. If a Briton or an American can 
study only one language let it be the Eng- 
lish. A College youth's education is incom- 
plete, though he should know all other 
tongues, if he be ignorant of the genius and 
literature of his own. There should, I 
hold, be a special class for the English lan- 
guage and literature in every College of 
every English-speaking country. But in 
order that English have a place in a Uni- 
versity it must fall in with the spirit of the 
place and conform to its laws: it must be 
taught as a branch of learning, as a branch 
of science (wissenschaftlich) ; it must be 
traced up to the roots; it must be studied 
in its formation, growth and historical de- 
velopment; and, above all, it must be 
taught so as to give a relish for its noblest 
works, and secure that it has a literature in 
the future not unworthy of the literature 
of the past. 

(2). Mathematics should also constitute 
an essential part of a College curriculum, 
and a portion should be obligatory on every 
student. Over the gates of every College 
should be written what is said to have been 
inscribed over the Academy in which Plato 
taught, ‘‘ Let no one who is without geom- 
etry enter here.” They serve ends which 
eannot be effected by any other training, 
First, they introduce treo early and con- 
veniently to self-evident truth. They show 
that every thing cannot be proven: that 
there is such a thing as @ priori principles 
founded in the very nature of things, and 
perceived at once by intuitive reason,—It 
was to mathematics that the great German 
metaphysician primarily appealed in estab- 
lishing the existence of necessary truth. 
_ This is a very important conviction to have 








language of the mother of us all, Great fixed in the minds of young men, especially 
Britain and her colonies, and the language in these times, when an attempt is made to 
of her eldest daughter, which should ac- | derive all certainty from experience, which 
knowledge her inferiority only in this, that must ever be limited, and can never — any 
she is the daughter and the other the | more than a stream can rise above its foun- 
mother. It has a claim on our love and | tain—establish a universal, a necessary 
esteem because it is our own tongue which proposition. Having seen that there are a 
we learned on our mother’s knees, the priori truths in mathematics the mind will 
tongue with which we are and ever must be . be better prepared to admit that there are 
most familiar ; because it is in itself a noble eternal and unchangeable principles lying 
language, with roots simple and concrete at the basis of morality and religion, and 
striking deep into home and heart experi- | guaranteeing to us the immutable character 
ence, and grafted on these from foreign of the law and of the justice of God. Then 
stocks abstract terms for reflective and sci- mathematics exhibit to us more clearly than 
entific use; because it has been enriched any other science the interdependence and 
by the ideas and fancies, the comparisons connections of all truth, and the links by 
and metaphors, of men profound in thought | which premises and conclusion are tied in 
and fertile in imagination; and yet more the reasoning process. Moreover the study 
because of its manly and massive, its rich | gives a concentration to the attention and a 
and varied, literature, prose and poetic, re- | logical consecutiveness to the thoughts, 
volving round themes which it never en-|and so saves from that tendency to wan- 
tered into the heart of Greek or Roman toidering and dissipation of mind, which is 
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the ruin intellectually of thousands. ‘‘ For 
if the wit be too dull they sharpen it, if too 
wandering they fix it, if too inherent in 
sense they abstract it” (Bacon). It fur- 
nishes the fittest discipline to brace the 
mind for hard intellectual work, and has 
been found, in fact, an admirable training 
for those professions, such as law, in which 
force, tenacity and close application are 
required. These advantages are altogether 
independent of the value of the science as 
an instrument of deduetion and a verifiea- 
tion of discovery in so many departments 
of natural science; a use which will be 
seen to admit of ever widening application 
as it comes to be Ne at ae that —. 
artment of physical nature is regulated b 

oan and delete, the enittee which 
reve i science claims as its own rich 
possession. Not only so, but as it was 
found long ago that geometry rules beauty 
addressed to the ear, that is music, so I 
believe it will be ascertained, as science 
advances, that it reigns in the beauty of 
form and color addressed to the eye; and 
so there is a grand truth in the old Platonic 
idea that God geometrizes: He geome- 
trizes in all the order and all the loveliness 
we see in the universe. The withdrawal 
of a mathematical training from a Colle, 
would be equivalent — to what God has ab- 
solutely prevented his creatures from do- 
ing in the universe — to the withdrawal of 
force, and would leave the institution en- 
feebled and without the power which binds 
the whole. 

But can there be a thorough education 
of the mind merely by classics and mathe- 
matics, as the famous Cambridge system 
supposes? I hold that these may be taught 
and learned in the most perfect manner, 
and yet a large number of the noblest fac- 
ulties of the mind left uncalled forth, and 
therefore uncultivated. Mixed with them 
there should be branches which require 
students to be more than intelligent recipi- 
ents, which demand of them that they put 
forth independent thought and observation. 

(3). The physical sciences should have a 
place in a full-orbed system. ‘These were 
not born when universities were established, 
and resistance has been offered to their in- 
troduction on the part of the superstitious 
supporters of the old, especially the nar- 
row partisans of classics. But they have 
established such claims on the attention, 
they have been so ‘* frugiferous ” as Bacon 
anticipated, that it is now certain, whoever 
muy oppose, that they must in the future 
have a large place allowed them: and if 
uncompromising resistance is continued 
much longer the stream will so rise as to 
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break down the dam that would oppose 
it and sweep away the good which should 
be retained with the evil that should be 
abandoned. So it is expedient in every 
way to allow a legitimate outlet to these 
flowing, I will add fertilizing, waters. 

There are certain of our natural faculties 
which cannot be evoked and cultivated so 
effectively in any other way as being em- 
ployed about the works which God has 
made. From an early period youth should 
be taught how to use and thereby educate 
the senses, how to observe and how to 
gather and treasure up facts. And physi- 
cal science is an instrument not merely for 
educating the senses; it calls forth all the 
faculties which discover relations. The 
facts fall under the senses, but the law 
which we are ever striving to reach, the 
law, which binds the facts, can be discov- 
ered and comprehended only by the higher 
intellectual powers, which divide and com- 
bine and infer. As it is out of the scat- 
tered and isolated parts that we have to 
collect the law, 1d év éy maddouw, so the 
study gives a discernment and a shrewd- 
ness to the mind, admirably preparing it 
for taking its part in the tangled affairs of 
life. It is one of its special advantages 
that it gives the bracing activity of the 
chase as well as the triumph of the capture : 
it not only yields results, it requires us to 
look at the processes by which these are 
reached ; it not only gives information, but, 
what is equally important, it teaches us to 
investigate ; it not only imparts knowledge, 
but prepares us to acquire more by showing 
us how to make an inquisition of nature; 
it not only furnishes fruit, but brings us 
to the tree where the fruit grows and where 
we may continue plucking: thus even when 
taught by a skillful teacher it has many of 
the advantages of self-education. 

These sciences are now becoming very 
numerous and very varied. They may be 
divided in a variety of ways according to 
the end we have in view: but for our edu- 
cational purposes they fall into two classes 
according to the capacities they incite and 
educate. One of these groups has beer 
called the Classificatory by Dr. Whewell : 
it proceeds on the idea that this world is a 
mundus, is a xéoyoc, that there is a heaven- 
appointed order in nature which man can 
discover, an arrangement with due ordina- 
tion and subordination in respect of such 
qualities as form, color, time, and quantity, 
which it should be our business to seize, 
and distribute the innumerable plants and 
animals into kingdoms, and orders, and 
classes, and genera, and species, and varie- 





ties. The other group aims rather at find- 
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ing internal properties and causes, and may 
pass under the general name of Physics, 
embracing sach branches as chemistry and 
natural philosophy, in which we seek to 
penetrate into the constitution of things 


and go back from what presents itself to 
what has produced it. Both groups require 
more than the receptive and reproductive 


faculties: the one requires us to discover 
resemblances and Pon v0 the other calls 
forth the powers of analysis and causality. 
The former depends more on observation 
proper, the latter proceeds more by ex- 
periment and tries by torturing nature with- 
out paining her, to make her disclose her 
secret machinery. Both are inductive in 
their nature. Geology combines the two; 
—— on classification so far as it 
ooks to organic remains, but from effects 
now visible rising to causes working many 
ages ago, and showing that our earth has 
had a wonderful history. These sciences 
begin by the gathering of facts, and would 
thence rise to the law of the facts, hop- 
ing always in the end, when they have 
discovered the law, to descend by deduc- 
tion to the foreknowledge and prediction 
of phenomena. They demand and exer- 
cise very varied mental powers and are 
thus profitable, altogether independent of 
their practical fruits, which are so palpa- 
bly beneficient that they allure many to the 
study who would never be led by the mere 
love of knowledge. ' 

(4). It will not be expected of one who 
has devoted so much attention to the Men- 
tal Sciences, that he should overlook them 
or the contiguous Social Scienees, in speak- 
ing of the subjects which should have a 
place in a College curriculum. I am pre- 
pared to show, in spite of the scoffs of 
some of the votaries of physical science, 
that there are true mental sciences, such 
as Psychology, Logic, Ethics, and let me add 
Metaphysics, the science of first principles, 
and Asthetics, or what I call Kalology, the 
science of beauty and sublimity; that they 
disclose to us laws of great scientific beauty 
and practical value ; chat the study of them 
is fitted at once to whet the acumen and 
widen the horizon of the mind; and that 
it is of vast importance in the present. day 
to save us from that, I will not say gross, 
but subtle materialism which is at the 
spring-tide in England, in France, and 
among certain classes in Germany. We 
have an immediate means of knowing mind 
just as we have a direct means of knowin 
matter: we have an inward sense as we 
as outward senses, if we know matter by 
sight, touch, taste, smell and hearing, we 
know -the varied operations of mind in 


‘supplying a police to detect fallacies. 
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knowing and feeling by self consciousness. 
It is possible then to observe the facts of 
mind: in our ewn minds directly, and in 


other minds by the expression of their in- 


ward states in their words and acts; and it 
is possible to analyze and classify the phe- 
nomena, and reach laws as settled as those 
of natural science. This has been done 
with more or less success by many, begin- 
ning with Aristotle, but has been accom+ 
plished with special success by the Scottish 
nett such as Reid, Stewart and Ham- 
ton. 

Now, I hold that the pursuit after the 
fugitive facts of mind, the seizing of them 
under their various disguises, the discovery 
and the expression of the exact laws, such 
as those of the senses, association, memory, 
imagination, comparison, reasoning, the 
tracing of them in our own mind “a those 
of others, furnish exercises of subtle analy- 
sis and grasping synthesis, and lead us to 
distinguish the things that differ, and to 
perceive profound and remote analogies, in 
a way and to an extent which carnot be 
matched by any other study. Se much for 
psychology : and: then we have the old men- 

sciences, which have had a great degree 
of certainty since the days of Aristotle. 
Thus we have Logic unfolding the laws of 
thought, in apprehending, judging, and 
reasoning generally, especially as employed 
in weighing evidence and reaching truth; 
giving rules to which the ultimate appeal 
must be made in all doubtful matter, and 
Then 
there are Ethics, unfolding the laws of our 
motive and moral. nature, of the emotions, 
the conscience and the will, showing how 
man is swayed in motive and in action, 
bringing us face to face with an eternal law 
, by a holy Governor, and comin 
own practically to the responsibilities an 
the daily experience of life. Scotland and 
Germany have got much elevation of thought 
from continuing to give these departments 
a high place in their Universities; though 
the latter has so far counteracted this by 
long running after a wild idealism, which, 
in these late years, has produced. a reaction 
towards a materialistie empiricism. It is a 
grand defect in the two great English Uni- 
versities, that they have not given an 
avowed place to the inductive study of the 
mind. rue, Cambridge has always had 
moral philosophy, but it has been jostled 
into a corner by other studies, especially 
mathematics. ford has given: a place to 
formal logic and to philosophy generally, 
but the latter has come in by a side door, 
by the school of litere humamores, where it 
appears in an examination on the Republic 
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of Plato or the Ethics of Aristotle, and 
takes the form of the history ne Dy 
an important branch, when philosophy it- 
self, that is, the inductive science of the 
human mind, has previously been taught, 
but without this, keeping as far from the 
human mind as classics or mathematics. I 
believe that the present evil tendencies in 
these two Universities, a sickly attachment 
to ritualism among the weakly devout, and 
a rush to Comtism and materialism among 


another class, embracing a large number. 


of the aspiring tutors and students, have 
sprung very much from the neglect of the 
philosophy of consciousness so fitted to gen- 
erate an independence of thinking and a 
comprehensiveness of vision. I am glad to 
find that the mental sciences, and these 
taught in a sound, that is, inductive man- 
ner, with a constant appeal to the facts of 
our nature, have a fair place in the Ameri- 
can Colleges; and within the sphere of my 
influence, it will be my endeavour to sus- 
tain and defend them. 

Closely allied to the purely mental sciences 
are some others, which consider mankind in 
their social relations, and are, therefore, 
called Social Sciences, such as_ political 
economy, jurisprudence, international law, 
and history, considered as a branch of 
science, and not a mere collection of narra- 
tives. I can speak only of one of these, and 
that is political economy, the science which 
treats of the accumulation and distribution 
of national wealth. The inquiry calls forth 
some of the most useful powers of the mind, 
such as that of finding unity and law in 
complexities; of arguing the true causes 
from mixed effects; and of foreseeing con- 
sequences in very perplexing circumstances. 
It also furnishes a fine example of the joint 
inductive and deductive methods. It has a 
special importance in a nation like this, 
where the government is in the hands of so 
many, and where it is of such moment to 
create an intelligent public sentiment, and 
where wrong economical views would issue 
in such wide-spread mischief. The study is 
surely of very particular value to all who 
are to guide om opinion by the press. 
The periodica literature, which exercises 
such influence in this country, will never be 
elevated till those who supply it have, asa 
rule, a college education in the principles 
of political science. 

ow I hold that, in a University, Stu- 
dium Generale, there should be representa- 
tives at least of each of this fourfold divi- 
sion of subjects. And if our years were as 
many as those of the antediluvians, or as 
long as those of the planet Jupiter, I would 
be inclined to enjoin all of them on every 
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student. But the farther of medicine has 
told us ‘ O Bioc Bpayd of dé réxvn waxyp7, and an 
attempt to enforce all in a course of four 
years would, at best, secure a smatterin 
of all, without a real knowledge of any, an 
your magister artium would be a ‘“‘ jack of 
all trades and a master of none.” I say, if 
you are to admit, as you must in justice as 
well as in expediency, the new branches 
without excluding the old, then you must 
allow a choice. All should be in the Uni- 
versity, open to all; but all should not be 
compulsory on each. The question then 
arises, and I believe it to be the most prac- 
tical and pressing of all, with whom should 
the selection lie? With the University, 
that is, the governing body? or with the 
students ? My answer is, with both. 

It should be so far ruled by the Univer- 
sity, as to secure that all the branches be 
taught academically, taught scientifically, 
and that, in order to the Master's Degree, 
every student should go through an en- 
larged course —a course calling forth the 
various faculties, and embracing representa- 
tives of the four groups, languages, mathe- 
matics with applications, physical and men- 
tal science. I am prepared to maintain 
that a University should not give an unre- 
stricted choice to one claiming the literary 
and scientific degree ; if this were done, the 
student would be tempted to take the easiest 
subject and the least profitable because so 
easy; or adhere to the one he had first 
learned; or confine himself to the one for 
which he had a taste; whereas, the object 
of a higher education should be to call forth 
all the faculties, and widen the sphere of 
vision. In Germany, where each student 
chooses his own programme, I believe evils 
have arisen from the unlimited license; 
though these are lessened by the circum- 
stance, that he has commonly a defined 

rofessional examination before him. There 
is a great risk in these times of minds of 
great power and strong tastes, becoming 
very narrow in some respects, and alto- 
gether misshapen, by the exclusive culture 
of certain faculties to the negleet of others. 
We see the fisher with broad chest and 
brawny arms, but with small thin limbs, be- 
cause the rowing has expanded one part of 
the frame and allowed the other to-shrink ; 
so we find great classicists, and great physi- 
cists, and great mathematicians, and great 
metaphysicians, weaker than others, when 
taken out of their own magic circle, in fact, 
silly and childish, and despising every other 
department of knowledge. If there are 
evils in sectarianism in religion, there are 
like evils in a scientific partisanship ; if it is 





wrong to divide the body of Christ, it is 
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ally improper to divide the body of 
science, in which all the members are so in- 
timately connected with each other, that no 
one has a right to say to its neighbor, I 
have no need of thee. It should be one of 
the aims of a University to correct this one- 
sidedness of mind, which is infinitely more 
unhealthy than any mal-development of the 
body. Itis to be counteracted by requir- 
ing every student to have such an acquaint- 
ance with each of the grand groups as to 
know the elements, to have an idea of its 
method, and to be able to appreciate its im- 
portance. 

But keeping within this limit prescribed 
by the final cause of a University, . there 
may surely be a choice allowed the student. 
In these days, when the circle of knowledge 
is so widened, the days of universal scholars 
is seen to be gone by, and if any one pre- 
tends to have mastered omne scibile, he 
must be a mere book-worm, if he is nota 
coxcomb, or a pedant dull as a dictionary. 
A selection, then, must be made, and this 
may surely be partly left to the student; he 
may sometimes go wrong, but far more fre- 
quently he will be led aright by irrepressi- 
ble, inborn instinct. As all have not the 
same intellectual stature, it is unnatural to 
force all to stretch on the same Procrustes’ 
bed; and, if you attempt it, you will only 
cripple the mental frame. All are not born 
with the same aptitudes and tastes; and the 
same reasons which induce us to cultivate 
our natural talents should lead us to en- 
courage, foster, and develop special genius, 
when God has bestowed it. Any youth of 
ordinary capacity may learn elementary 
mathematics, and will be profited by it; 
but I defy you, even ‘‘ with a pitchfork,” to 
make every one a great mathematician, or to 
force a taste for the study. Every educated 
man should know classics till he can read 
any ordinary work, and enjoy the literature 
of the great authors; but I would not have 
him drilled thus the whole years of his 
course, provided he has shown meanwhile a 
decided taste for other studies. How often 
have we found the youth, sick of dead lan- 
guages and abstract formule, feeling an in- 
expressible sense of relief, and as if a new 
life were imparted to him, when he is al- 
lowed to turn to the contemplation of the 
beauties of nature, or the wonders of the 
human mind. 

I am inclined to think that, in the early 
years of College attendance, there should 
be an introduction to representatives of the 
principal branches of learning and knowl- 
edge. Iam convinced that these might be 
so taught as to furnish a tification, a 
pleasure, gaudia severa, to the student, by 
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the variety of food presented. I have 
heard it argued that the horse was not so 
soon wearied in old times, when he had to 
go up hill and down dale alternately, and 
had thus a change in the muscles exercised, 
as he now is, when the strain is on the 
same muscles from morning to night on 
oar leveled roads. However this may be, 
it is certain that a student, when wearied 
of one subject, feels himself refreshed when 
allowed to turn to another requiring a 
different set of powers. With an intro- 
duction in the first two years or so to 
varied representative branches, I would 
allow considerable divergences, were it 
only to avoid a workhouse uniformity of 
dress and exercise, in the third and fourth 
years; nay, I would allow time for peculiar 
studies, and even miscellaneous reading, 
at least in vacation time. You see I would 
not have a choice made till there has been 
an introduction to all the groups; for, un- 
til the student has pat. a department, 
and gone a certain length, how can he 
know whether he has a taste for it or no; 
how can he know whether he has an apti- 
tude for geometry till he has gone over the 
books of Euclid. ype a boy to be- 
gin Latin at the age of nine or ten, I hold 
that by seventeen or eighteen, he might 
have a general acquaintance with, and an 
appreciative recognition of the value of, 
the various departments of useful knowl- 
edge; and then, within the wide bounds 
prescribed by the College, I would set him 
free to follow the bent of his nature 
wherever it may carry him. 

The question is often discussed whether 
it is better to have a general* knowledge of 
various subjects, or a thorough acquaint- 
ance with one? You see how I would 
decide the question. In these days, when 
all the forces are seen to be correlated, and 
all the sciences to be connected, I would 
have every educated man acquire a broad, 
general acquaintance with a number and a 
variety of branches, and I would have this 
followed up by a devoted study of a few or 
of one. To use a distinction which I met 
with the other day in reading James Mel- 
vill’s Diary, let education first be ‘‘ circum- 
ferential,” then ‘‘ centrical.” This, I be- 
lieve, is following the course of nature, 
which, as every physiologist knows, begins 
with the general, and then develops into 
the special. Thus far I would encourage 
moAvuabea that it may lead us to pmuapdeu, 
I would first allow the energies to disperse. 
as from the+sun, and then I would collect 
them into a focus, as by a lens. In this 
way I would seek to combine width of view 
with concentrated energy. Let the student 
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firat be taken, as it were, to an eminence, 
whence he may behold the whole country, 
with its connected hills, vales, and streams 
lying below him, and then be encouraged 
to dive down into some special place seen 
and selected from the height, that he may 
linger in it, and explore it minutely and 
thoroughly. 


Ill. IN WHAT MODE SHOULD THE SUB- 
JECTS BE TAUGHT P 


By professors or by tutors? by lectures 
or dry text-books? In Oxford, in Cam- 
bridge, and in Dublin, the teaching is 
chiefly by tutors giving instruction to 

pils one by one, or in small companies. 
fo Germany, in Scotland, and the Geasits 
Colleges, > Ab wally the teaching is by lec- 
tures delivered by professors, accompanied 
in the two last by class examinations, 
more or less formal. In Scotland there 
were professors, both last century and this, 
who did little more than deliver lectures, 
often very brilliant and stimulating, and 
fitted to rouse susceptible minds, which 
often felt satisfied but without being filled 
with anything solid. There has been a 
reaction against this extreme, and now 
considerable attention is paid to examina- 
tions; and tutors are employed to assist 
the professors, and in most cases a text- 
hook is employed. 

The question is keenly discussed, which 
of these methods is the preferable? I hold, 
on the one hand, that lectures serve most 
important ends. True, they may not give 
more information than a text-book, but 
they bring the living lecturer into immedi- 
ate contact with the living pupils. There 
is great advantage, also, in having the 
students in companies, that is, in classes, 
and: these considerably large ones. This 
arises not so much from mere emulation, 
that calcar industria, of which the great 
Jesuit schools made so much use, as from 
the heads and hearts being made to beat in 
unison — as even two time-pieces going 
at different. rates will come to do when 

laced on the same wall; it arises from the 
iving connection of the _ the sym- 
pathy and reciprocity in a living organism, 
such as a class ought to be. In teaching, 
the first thing is to awaken the pupils: 
sometimes this can be done by persuasion 
—as Montaigne was awakened in the 
morning, when a boy, by music; more 
frequently it is by a rousing call, as by a 
trumpet ; most commonly it is by the stir 
of companions. When a class is roused 
into activity, the members get fully as 
much benefit from one another, each one 


drawing or pushing his neighbor, as: from: py 
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the teacher, whose highest business will 
be to keep up the unity and the life. The 
coldest and hardest objects may be madé 
to strike fire by collision. Davy melted 
two pieces of ice by rubbing them against 
each other; and the coldest and most ob- 
stinate natures may get fire and diffuse 
heat by being kept by the impetus of a 
lively teacher in constant molecular mo- 
tion. The Rev. Mr. Pattison, speaking 


‘of Oxford, says: ‘‘In respect of seventy 


r cent. of its students, it is idle, hope- 
essly and incorrigibly idle.”** There is 
no such lamentable disproportion, as I can 
testify, in those who receive benefit in 
Scotland and in the Irish Colleges, and this 
arises very much from the stimulus given 
by class lectures. 

On the other hand, there is a risk that, 
in a large class, a great many, the cunning, 
the dull, and the idle, escape in the crowd ; 
and the copious matter poured forth by the 
professor 1s apt to be like those gushing 
torrents of rain shower, which run off im- 
mediately into the rivers and the sea, with- 
out sinking into the soil to fertilize it. It 
is evident that a skillful tutor, taking up an 
individual pupil, can make him acquire a 
minute accuracy, so preferable to the vague- 
ness and looseness with which so many con- 
tent themselves in a promiscuous class. 
We are thus shut up to the conclusion, that 
in # perfect method, there should be a judi- 
cious combination of the two.t The lecture 
must be continued to give large general 
views, and communicate a stimulus, as by 
an electric é¢urrent, to the whole class. 
But, then, there must be rigid examinations, 
from week to week, almost from day to 
day, to make the pupils ‘‘ chew and digest,” 


* Another defect of the tutorial system is graph- 
pan | described by Mr. Pattison: ‘ khiloso a is 
taught not by Vy who have given a life to 
the mastery of some one of the branches of moral 
or politi science, but Ms young tutors. He is 
often too young to have had tne time to study. He 
never will obtain the time, for his business as tutor 
is' conceived to be to push his men through the por- 
tals of some’examination which is awaiiing them. 
Accordingly, he reads in his vacation, or 4 such 
moments of leisure as he can snaich, the last new 
book 6u the subject. He becomes, of course, an im 
mediate convert to the theory of the latest specula- 
tor; he retails the same in his lectures, recommend- 
ing it, perhaps, by eloquence and learning all his 
own, and when he mes examiner, he examines 
on it.”’ This candid passage lets us into the secret 
of the tendency towards German idealism and ra- 
tionalism, which appeared in Oxford and Cambridge 
in the last age, and the degradation’ towards Comtism 
and materialism in the present age. 

Ra. wm be met to — Ba in my oo lar 
¢ ¢ and metaphysics, in Queen’s Co e, 
I devoted one half the time to the delivery of clad. 
orate lectures, and the other half to examination on 
these lectures, and on text-books, and to the crit- 
icism of essays. But I had also‘an Honor Class for 
higher logic and the history of philosophy, attended 
these who ‘had @ special taste ror the study. 
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as Bacon expresses it, the food; and that 
the teacher may know to impart instruction 
in the measure that they are able to receive 
it. With the lecture, which can only be 
heard once, and if lost on that one occasion, 
is lost forever, there should be text-books, 
on which the student may turn back once 
and'again, as may suit his capacity and con- 
venience. I hold that every professor 
should have not only a large general class, 
to which he gives an impetus by lecturing, 
he should have a small class of those who 
lag behind to be taught by an assistant, 
and also a select class taught by himself, 
and composed of the few who are to be 
made thoroughly masters of the subject, or 
engage in independent research. I am 
most anxious to see whether the American 
method, with its combined lectures and 
recitations, does or does not supply and 
unite these requisites. 


WHAT IS THE PLACE AND THE VAL- 
UE OF EXAMINATIONS? 


IV. 


I refer now not to class-examinations or 
recitations which ought to be weekly, almost 
daily, but to general College-examinations 
on courses gone over or on subjects pre- 
scribed. These occupy a very important 
place in European Universities. A ‘* first” 
and a ‘‘ double first” class in Oxford, a 
place as a ‘‘ wrangler” in Cambridge, are 
obtained by examinations, and upon these 
the valuable money fellowships depend. 
The fellowships in Dublin, which are of 
great value, are gained directly by compet- 
itive examinations. The honors and the 
scholarships of the Queen’s University and 
Queen’s Colleges are determined in the 
same manner. Of late years the Scottish 
Colleges have been copying from the Eng- 
lish ones; on this point, | believe greatly 
to their advantage. In Germany there are 
no ordinary Class or College examinations, 
but at the close, the students are examined 
by bureaus in order to their entrance on 
any office, ecclesiastical or civil. 

Some people think that in certain of these 
Colleges there is too much of official and 
grading examination, and that the aim of 
the teaching is not to improve the mind, or 
even to convey a mastery of the subject, 
but simply so to drill that the result may 
re ay in the answers; and the impression 
left is that subjects and studies are valued 
not for their own intrinsic value, but as 
they come out in the examinations. It is 
certain that the examinations may come so 


often as to interrupt the course of study or 
bring it to a premature conclusion — in 
short the plant may be kept from growing 
about its /— to see 


by fumbling too of 
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if it is making progress. Then there is 
the evil of cram, in which an immense mass 
of food is taken at once, without the possi- 
bility of digesting it, and with all the evil 
of a surfeit. I have been told by young 
men, who have made up a science in a 
month or two for an examination, that they 
have lost it as speedily as they gained it, 
and have retained little else than an aver- 
sion to the study. It is certain that the 
preparation for an examination and a suc- 
cessful competition can never serve the 
purpose accomplished by a College resi- 
dence: by well-cooked food being served 
up from day to day; by sitting habitually 
under a teacher competent for his work, 
and interested in it; by constant intercourse 
and interchange of thought with fellow- 
students; by recourse to well-furnished 
libraries and museums, and by the stimulus 
of College societies. The London Univer- 
sity is now a mere examining body, giving 
degrees to all-who can stand a trial on the 
subjects prescribed. I have no objection 
that there should be one such University to 
meet thé case of those diligent youths who 
can not find jt possible to attend a College 
course. But 1 should deplore to find the 
other Universities of the country reduced 
to the same level— when an attempt was 
made to turn the Queen’s University into 
an examining board we successfully resisted 
the attempt. We must beware of makin 

learning appear in the view of youth wit 

the fixed passive gaze of the Egyptian 
Sphinx ; we must seek to make it wear the 
lite and the play of the Grecian Apollo. 
In a properly regulated course of study 
there must be leisure for rest and refresh- 
ing, for occasional promiscuous reading, 
and for rumination on the past, and for 
looking into the future. The student char- 
acter and solid scholarship are to be formed, 
as the crust of the earth been, by con- 
tinual deposits building up layer upon lay- 
er; and the competitive examinations are 
to come in at the close, like the upheaving 
forces of the earth to consolidate what is 
scattered as sand, and to uplift it and ex- 
pose it to the view. 

You see what is the view I take of ex- 
aminations. I object to their being made 
a substitute for College residence, College 
attendance and training, which are of more 
value than any competitive trials. They 
are the folding and sealing of the document, 
which, however, in order to fulfil any pur- 
pose must first have been written out. But 
then they do serve a most important end 
when they come in to eomplete a collegiate 
course, shorter or longer. They then wind 
up the previous studies; they necessi- 
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tate a revision of the whole; they bring 
every route to a point, and thus show us 
the connections of the studies gone over 
separately. It is a matter of fact that there 
is always more of accuracy of scholarship, 
and mastery of detail in those Colleges, in 
which there are careful revising examina- 
tions, than in those, in which there are 
merely loose lecturing and daily recitations. 
And there is no other way of determinin 
fitness for graduation, for scholarshi a 
for fellowships, than by some sort of com- 
petition, in which examinations must con- 
stitute the main element, always it may be 
with essays and original research. 


VY. WHAT ENCOURAGEMENT SHOULD BE 
GIVEN TO COLLEGIATE SCHOLARSHIP ? 


In many of the Colleges of Europe im- 
mense sums are expended every year in 
prizes, scholarships and fellowships. In 
Oxford there are eighty scholarships, of the 
average value of £65, open to competition 
every year on the part of undergraduate 
students; and for those, who have taken 
the degree, there are three hundred fellow- 
ships, worth about £300 a year each; the 
whole amounting to £90,000, and some 
twenty or thirty of these fall vacant annu- 
ally. Inthe Queen’s Colleges £1500 a year 
is set apart in each for scholarships; and 
there are large money honors to be obtained 
by competition at the examinations of the 
Queen’s University. _The scholarships and 
fellowships, connected with the University 
of Edinburgh, are especially worthy of be- 
ing looked to by the friends of higher edu- 
cation in America, inasmuch as they have 
all been supplied by private benevolence, 
and within the last few years. I will not 
specify those allocated to junior students, 
but it may be useful to refer to those re- 
served for graduates or advanced students. 
There is the Mackenzie Scholarship worth 
£120 a year, gained by eminence in classical 
and English literature, and tenable for four 
years. There is a Greek Travelling Schol- 
arship, tenable for one year, and worth £70. 
There are four Baxter Scholarships, each 
worth £60 a year, and tenable for not more 
than four years; one for the best answering 
in, mathematics, the second for the best an- 
swering in mental philosophy, the third for 
the best answering in physics, and the fourth 
in natural history. The Drummond Schol- 
arship is worth ‘100 a year, and is tenable 
for three years; it is devoted to mathemat- 
ics. There are three Tyndal Bruce Schol- 
arships, each worth £100 a year,,and ten- 
able for three years; one for. general schol- 
arship, a second for philosophical and a 


third for Mathematical Scholarship. There 
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is the Guthrie Fellowship devoted to classi- 
cal literature, worth £100 a year, and ten- 
able for four years; and the Hamilton 
F yap allocated to logic, metaphysics 
and mora’ f preven sce of the value of £100 
a year, and continued for three years; and 
the Classical Fellowship with £100, and 
tenable for three years. There are schol- 
arships in divinity and medicine, which I 
ee over—to refer only to the Swiney 

ctureship in Geology, worth £144; and 
tenable for five years. Besides these en- 
dowments confined to Edinburgh, there are 
others open to the graduates of any Scot- 
tish University ; thus there are three Fergu- 
son Scholarships, of £80 each, devoted 
respectively to classics, mathematics and 
mental science; and the Shaw Fellowship 
in- mental philosophy, worth £160, and 
tenable for two years. It is acknowledged 
on all hands that an immense impulse has 
been given to learning by these munificent 
foundations. 

In such American Colleges as Princeton, 
the — answering at graduation, is 
quite equal, I believe, to that of the best 
of the European Universities.* But I 
rather think that there are a select few in 
several British and German Universities, 
who go beyond what has been attained on 
this side the Atlantic. And, I believe, that 
this has been effected very much by the en 
couragement given to higher scholarship on 
the part of the students. Is there no wa 
by which you Americans, while retaining all 
your present excellencies, may acquire what 
others have gained? This, I believe, could 
be accomplished by providing some sort of 
higher Scialamdles or Fellowships as a re- 
ward of diligence and success in the past ; 
an@ obliging those who accept them to con- 
tinue their studies after graduation under 
the superintendence of the College. The 

rand hinderance to higher learning in the 

olleges here is to be found in the circum- 
stance that the best students, after gettin 
their degree, rush at once into professiona 

ursuits, and make no farther progress, if 
indeed they do not lose what they have so 
laboriously acquired. The friends of the 
American Colleges could not benefit them 
so effectually as by providing that those who 
have taste and talent for higher scholarshi 
should have an inducement to continue their 
studies after graduation as having a means 


* I am surprised to find Mr. Pattison ( Academical 
Organization, p. 150) saying, ‘‘ In America scientific 
culture has never been introduced. It has no Uni- 
versities, such as we understand by the term; the 
institutions so called being merely —— for grant 
iug titular degrées.’”’ He refers proof to the 
course of studies in Yale University —a course which 


seems to me to be a very good one. 
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of sustaining themselves while they do so. 
These distinguished alumni should be re- 
quired to pursue special lines of study or 
to travel; and might be encouraged to pro- 
duce the results in brief courses of lectures, 
delivered under the sanction of the College, 
and sure to be appreciated by the students. 
There is another way in which the inter- 
ests of education have been much promoted 
both in Prussia and Great Britain, and that 
is by Government patronage bestowed on 
those who succeed at public examinations. 
In Prussia, young men can enter the 
learned professions of law, medicine, and 
the church only through the Universities 
and an examination. Not only so, but in 
order to entrance on the civil service of the 
country, an attendance at a gymnasium or 
University, followed by a rigid examina- 
tion, is required: In Great Britain, all 
young men entering the public service, 
military, medical, or civil, down to tide- 
waiters and office porters, must submit to 
a literary examination. In many, offices 
such as the Royal Engineers and the Medi- 
cal and Civil Service of India are to be 
had in this way and in no other. Some of 
the most valuable public offices in the world 
are gained in this way, such as the civil of- 
fices of India, which begin with £400 er 
£500 a year, and speedily rise to £1000, 
or possibly £1500, open to all young men. 
I am far from saying that this mode of a 
pointment to Government employment is 
not liable to theoretical objections; but 
practically it is found to be vastly prefer- 
able to the old method, which proceeded 
by nepotism, or by political partisanship, 
4 which the Saker of Pislioment was 
obliged to recommend the youth, who was 
pressed upon him by his supporters in his 
county or borough. There is, of course, 
always a risk of failure in the case of the 
appointment of untried young men; but 
when it depends on the success at a severe 
competitive trial in the higher branches, 
there is a security that the youth must pos- 
sess good abilities; that he has a power of 
application and perseverance; and that he 
has not spent his time in indolence or vice 
—which last capacity or incapacity was 
sometimes reckoned as constituting his ap- 
titude for the situation — those, unfit for 
anything else, being often foisted into a gov- 
ernment office, when their friends happened 
to have influence with the dominant party, 
It is surely worthy of consideration, whether 
the offices in this country, requiring to be 
filled by young men, might not with ad- 
vantage to the community, and to the great 
encouragement of learning, be thrown open 
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to publie competition instead of being de- 
termined by political partisanship, 


VI. SHOULD THERE BE UNIVERSITY EX- 
TENSION P 


This is a question, which requires to be 
agitated in some parts of Europe, The 
German speaking nations, with their fifty- 
eight universities and nineteen thousand 
students, do not seem to stand in’ need of 
such extension; nor does Scotland, with its 
four old efficient universities; nor Ireland 
with its two universities, and its four state- 
endowed and its various denominational 
Colleges. But England certainly has 
much need of the establishment of new 
Colleges, rename 2 in its great centres of 
wealth and population, such as London, 
and Manchester, and Bristol, and New- 
castle. 

Every 
kind will rejoice to see Colleges extending 
all over this country ; from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from Raine to New Mexico; 
advancing with the population of the coun- 
try, refining its energy, and purifying its 
wealth. But we have a right to ask that, 
while new Universities are encouraged, the 
old'be not discouraged. I believe that ex- 
cessive multiplication of small and ill-sus- 
tained Colleges in a district may be an 
enormousevil, In these days of rapid lo- 
comotion it is of little moment to a student, 
whéther he have to go ten or twerty miles 
to a College, one hundred miles or five 
hundred, I believe that there is always 
more of stimulus, more of success, more of 
life, less of conceit, less of narrowness, af 
sectarianism, of knottiness, in large classes 
and large Colle than in small ones, 
Care should certainly be taken that, in the 
excessive competition, the food do not be- 
come adulterated; that the new Colleges 
do not drag down the old till all sink to a 
Dead Sea level. We should rather strive 
that the old be bringing up the new to a 
higher standard ; a that we have a num- 
ber of Colleges thoroughly equipped by 
able men, by extensive apparatus, and by 
chairs for teaching every high branch of 
literature and science. We must not yield 
to the temptation, to which we are exposed, 
of sending unripe fruit into the, market; or, 
to vary the metaphor, of resting contented 
with lumber fabrics. In new and waste coun- 


tries they must be satisfied, and we do not 
blame them, with the log cabin ; but then they 
rise as speedily as possible. to the frame . 
house; and as the country becomes older 
they weuld have the more solid brick and 
the stone; and now not only your capitols, 


friend of education and of man- . 


~ 
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‘but not a few of your private dwellings, ; 


are of marble. There ought to be such an 

-aseension in your Colleges as the country 
grows older and richer; in the far West 
they may start with little better than our 
High Schools; but in the older East we 
must not rest satisfied till we have institu- 
tions to rival the grand old Wniversities of 
Europe, such as Oxford, aud Cambridge, 
and Berlin, and Edinburgh. 

What makes Oxford and Cambridge have 
such an influence on those who live within 
their walls, and which is sensibly felt even 
by those who pay them only a passing 
visit? The great men who have been 
there, and who still seem to look down 
upon us; the living men, not unworthy of 
‘them, and who are pointed out to us, as 
they walk through the courts; the talk of 
the tripos and the first class, and the double 
first and the wranglerships; the quiet life 
in the Colleges, and the active life in the 
ddsdilesden tate. in the societies and the 
great University meetings; the manu- 
scripts, the old books, the museums, all 
these create an academic atmosphere, in 
which it is bracing to breathe, and is felt to 
be more stimulating than all the excellent 
teaching of the tutors. Will our numer- 
ous friends not join with the professors 
and students in striving to create such an 
atmosphere here in Princeton, where we 

‘have grand names in the past, and need 
only like men in the present: by accessions 
to our apparatus and our library, and en- 
couragements to the students to go on to 
the higher learning; and by the founding 
of new chairs of literature and science to 
make our College as adapted to these times 
as our forefathers made it suitable to their 
day? 

For the handsome and considerate kind- 

‘ness shown by those who have so endeared 
themselves to me, as well as benefited this 
College, by endowing the presidential of- 

‘ fice, and furnishing me with a comfortable 
home, I here give — and hearty thanks. 
My personal comforts being provided for, 
I am free to look to other interests. Of 
late years, certain generous benefactors 
have endowed chairs in the College, and 

‘now we have a princely merchant devotin 
a large sum to its extension generally, an 
a eal dnote friend of science aims at plac- 

ing on our height, with its wide horizon, 
the finest observatory in the world. They 
will be followed, I trust, by others. The 
friends of Princeton must come forward at 

‘this time to uphold her, and make her 

‘worthy of her ancient reputation, and ena- 

‘ble her ‘to’ advance with the times: one 
whom God has blessed, increasing the sala- 
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ries of our hard-working and under-paid 
professors, who should be set free from 
drudgery and worldly anxieties to give a 
portion of their energy to the furtherance 
of learning and science; a second, by pro- 
viding further accommodation for our stu- 
dents, that we may receive and house com- 
fortably all who apply ; a third by erecting 
a gymnasium for the bracing of the bodily 
frame ;* a fourth, by enlarging our library 
or scientific apparatus ; a fifth, by founding 
a scholarship, or junior fellowship for the 
encouragement of letters and high merit 
among students; and a sixth, by founding 
a new chair required by the progress of 
knowledge: we have scope here for every 
man’s tastes and predilections. 

Speaking of the desirableness of elevat- 
ing the learning in our higher institutions, 
I ) Bors sometimes thought that, as Oxford 
University combines some twenty-two Col- 
leges, and Cambridge eighteen, so there 
might in this country be a combination of 
Colleges in one University. Let every 
State have one University to unite all its 
Colleges, and appointing examiners and 
bestowing honors of considerable pecuniary 
value on more deserving students. Some 
such combination as this, while it would 
promote a wholesome rivalry among the 
Colleges, would, at the same time, keep up 
the standard of erudition. Another benefit 
would arise: the examination of the can- 
didates being conducted not by those who 
taught them, but by elected examiners, 
would give a high and catholic tone to the 
teaching in the Colleges. I throw out the 
idea that thinking men may ponder it. 

But returning to ourselves. New Jer- 
sey College has a great prestige, second, I 
believe, to no other in the United States. 
But we cannot live on our past reputation 
—any more than our frames can be sus- 
tained on the food which we have partaken 
days,ago. In these times, when it is known 
that all things move, earth and sun, stars 
and constellations, we cannot — or re- 
main stationary, except at the risk of be- 
ing thrown out of our sphere, without the 
power of returning to it. In this new 
country, we have to look to our children 
more than our fathers, and ‘instead of the 
fathers shall be the children.” You will 
have seen from the whole train of these 
observations, that I aim at keeping up the 
academic standard at Princeton. I have 
not torn myself from my native land and 
friends to be the mere head of a Mechan- 
ies’ Institute; I would rather you should 


* Immediately after the Inauguration, two gentle- 
men subscribed $10,000 each, for the erection of @ 
gy unasium. 
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send me back to my old country at once 
than make me and your College submit to 
such humiliation. This College will repay 
the debt which it owes to the country not 
in a depreciated currency, but in the gen- 
uine coin,’ with the flying eagle upon it and 
the golden ring. Parents and guardians 
sending their sons to this venerable institu- 
tion must have a security that they will re- 
ceive as high an education as any College 
in this country—as any College in any 
country can furnish. 


WHAT PLACE SHOULD RELIGION 
HAVE IN OUR COLLEGES? 


In Scotland the Established Ghurch long 
claimed an authority over the Colleges, 
and over all their teaching, and provided a 
form of religion... I can testify that it was 
little more than a form, and this not al- 
ways the form of sound words. For years 
past the control of the Church of Scotland 
over anything but the theological professors 
has been taken away, and with it all that 
remained of the form has disappeared: and 
now the Scottish Colleges profess to give 
nothing more than secular instruction, men 
of piety always seeking to imbue their 
whole teaching with a religious spirit. The 
keen battle being at present fought in Eng- 
land is likely to terminate in the same issue. 
But good men concerned about the religion 
and morality of young men cannot allow 
things to continue in that state. How, 
then, is religion to be grafted en State 
Colleges open to all whatever their reli- 
gious profession? I have thought much on 
this subject, and labored with some success 
to realize my idea in Belfast.* Let the 
State provide the secular instruction and 
the churches provide the religious training 
in the homes in which the students reside. 

But, passing from foreign topics, this 
College has had a religious character in time 
past, and it will be my endeavor to see 
that it has the same in time to come. Re- 
ligion should burn in the hearts, and shine, 
though they wis it not, from the face of 
the teachers; and it should have a living 
power in our meetings for worship, and 
should sanctify the air of the rooms in 


Vil. 


* The Methodist body has spent £24,000 in erect- 
ing a tine College in the immediate neighborhood 
of Queen’s College, Belfast. The students take the 
ordinary academic branches in Queen’s College, and 
receive specially religious and theological instruction 
in their own College. The Irish Presbyterians have 
subscribed £3,000 tor the erection of students’ cham- 
bers attached to their Theological College, and open 
to all students intended for the ministry, whether 
in the Queen’s College or the Theological Mey 
1 am convinced that it is in some such way as this 
that the churches are to provide religious instruction 
2 aes with the State Colleges of Great 
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which the students reside. And in regard’ 
to religious truth, there will be no uncer- 
tain sound uttered within these walls. 
What is proclaimed here will be the old. 
truth which has been from the beginning: 
which was shown in shadow in the Old. 
Testament; which was exhibited fully in 
the New Testament as in a glass; which 
has been retained by the one Catholic 
Church in the darkest ages; which was 
long buried, but rose again at the Reforma- 
tion; which was maintained by the grand 
old theologians of Germany, Switzerland, 
England, and Scotland; and is being de- 
fended with great logical power in the fa- 
mous Theological Seminary with which this 
College is so closely associated. But over 
this massive and clearly-defined old form 
of sound words, I would place no theolog- 
ical doctor, not Augustine, not Luther, not 
Calvin, not Edwards, but another and far 
fairer face lifted up that it may draw all 
eyes towards it —‘‘ Jesus at once the au- 
thor and the finisher of our faith.” A re-. 
ligion of a neutral tint has nothing in it to 
attract the eye or the heart of the young or 
the old. J believe that the religion which 
can have any power in moving the minds 
and moulding the character of students or 
of others, must be the pure evangel of 
Jesus Christ. 

But you will expect of one descended 
from the old Covenanting stock, who fought 
so resolutely for the rights of conscience, 
and whose blood dyed the heather hills of 
Scotland ; from one who was brought up in 
a district where there are martyrs’ tombs 
in every church-yard; from one who was 
connected for so many years with the Irish 
system of national education, which allows 
no one to tamper with the religious con- 
victions of pupils, that he shall take care 
that every one here shall have full freedom 
of thought: that whatever be his religious ’ 
creed or Se party, be he from the 
North, or be he from the South, be he of a 
white or a dark color, he shall have free 
access to all the benefits which this college 
can bestow ; and that a minority, nay, even 
a single conscientious individual, shall be 
protected from the tyranny of the majority, 
and encouraged to pursue his studies wit 
out molestation, provided always that not: 
being interfered with himself, he does pot’ 
interfere with others. 

You have called me to the highest office, 
so I esteem it, which your great country’ 
could place at my disposal. But if I know 
my own heart, I am not vain, I am not 
even proud, as I might be, of the distinc-' 
tion conferred upon me. I am. rather 


awed at the thought of the responsibility , 
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lying upon me. I come here, I find, amid 
high expectations, and how am I ever to 
come up to them? I get this College with 
a high reputation, and what if its lustre 
should diminish? My name is this day 
added to the roll which begins with Dick- 
enson and Aaron Burr, embraces Jonathan 
Edwards, Davies, Finley, Witherspoon, 
Smith, Green, Carnahan, who have left 
their impress not only on this College, but 
on their country and times, and comes to 
one, who for long years felt so deep an in- 
terest in the welfare of the students, who 
was able to teach nearly every department 
in the institution over which he presided, 
and whom we will all delight to honor as 
he passes his remaining days in peace 
among us. Of a king in Israel it is said, 
that they buried him in the city, ‘* but they 
brought him not into the sepulchres of the 
kings of Israel.” I confess I should like, 
when my work is finished, to be buried 
among these kings in the realms of thought, 
that my dust may mingle with their dust, 
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and my spirit mount to pure and eternal 
communion with them in heaven. I feel 
that the labor meanwhile will be congenial 
to me; my whole past life as a student, 
as a minister, and as a professor, should 
— me for it. My tastes have ever 
ed me towards intercourse with young men. 
I have the same estimate of youth that the 
Spartans had, when Antipater demanded of 
them fifty youths as hostages; they an- 
swered, ‘they would .rather give twice the 
number of grown men. I rejoice that my 
lot calls me to labor among young men. [ 
wish to enter into their feelings, to sympa- 
thize with them in their difficulties — with 
their doubts in these days of criticism, to 
help them in their fights, and rejoice with 
them in their triumphs. And so I devote 
my life, any gifts which God has given me, 
my experience as a minister of religion in a 
great era in the history of Scotland, my ex- 

rience as a professor in a young and liv- 
ing College, under God to you and your 
service. 





Tue Patriarch of Constantinople appears to be | and the emissaries of the Pope carried back the 


an able and intelligent man. On receiving the 
summons from the Pope to the so-called CEcu- 
menical,Council of next December, he stated to 
the Pope’s messenger that he knew its substance 
from having read it in the newspapers, and that, 
being what it was, he must decline to receive it. 


If the Pope, he said, had really wished to re-| 


store union, his course should have been not to 
summon his equals, the various Eastern Patri- 
archs, but to apply to them to know on what 
terms an agreement to summon such a Council 
could be arrived at, and then summon such an 
assembly in concert. As it was, the Pope’s 
mere modus operandi assumed the whele point 
in dispute. Moreover, he thought for himself 
that the only mode of recovering -unity would 
be for all parties to go back ten centuries to the 
creed and practice of the Church before the 
time of the rupture, and strike off anything 
added, or add anything lost, by every one of 
the branches since that date. As for the Coun- 
cil ef Florence, which had overruled the Eastern 
views, it was an ‘‘ assembly collected on political 
grounds, on grounds of pure worldly: interest, 
which ended in a decision imposed for a time on 
some few of our Church by dint of starvation, 
and every kind of violence and threat by him 
who was then Pope. Such an assembly is not 
even worthy of the sacred name of ‘ council.’ ”’ 
In a word, the Patriarch of Constantinople ap- 
peared to understand the situation in every 
sense, — political, ecclesiastical, ‘theological, —: 





unopened letter. Spectator, 2 Jan. 





Tue Pope appears to deplore the movement for 
the education of girls heartily. He evidently 
holds that if the girls of Europe are to be edu- 
cated, the women of Europe will cease to be 
Roman Catholics ; and if the women of Europe 
cease to be Roman Catholics, it is all over with 
the Pope. The particular occasion of his anxi- 
ety is the foundation of a college for women at 
Montpelier, which has been supported and pat- 
ronized by a ‘* highly pious princess,’’ but which 
the Pope thinks will ‘‘ inflate’? women’s minds 
with ‘* the pride of a vain and impotent science,”’ 
instead of fitting them to be good mothers and 
useful members of society. It is curious to see 
even the Pope compelled to encounter the modern 
spirit on its own ground and not on his own. 
If he said what he evidently in his heart desires, 
it would be that schools and colleges for men and 
women alike should be abolished, as tending to 
inflate the mind with ‘‘ the pride of a vain and 
impotent science,’’ but he is compelled to take 
the weaker ground of denouncing education for 
women only. For the ignorance of men it is no 
longer possible to contend. The ignorance of 
women is still the stronghold of the Papacy ; 
but would it not be better policy to resist it by 
secret organization, than thus openly to blurt 
out the facts? Spectator, 26 Dec. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
SPEDDING’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD 
BACON.* ‘ 


BECOND NOTICE. 


Mr. SpEeppING, in interpreting the indica- 
tions which remain of Bacon’s motives and 
conduct, finds nothing but what might be- 
come a wise man to attempt, and a good 
man to wish for and avow. In Bacon’s un- 
disguised purpose to prove himself of ser- 
vice to the Crown in Parliament, in his 
suggestions of a Government policy to baffle 
the rising power of the House of ee ng 
in the part which he took in pushing so high 
the King’s prerogative, Mr. Spedding ar- 
gues with great earnestness and ingenuity 
that he was justified by the circumstances 
of the time, that his views were large, far- 
sighted, and a a and that he 
never passed the limits of honesty and right. 
James’s policy was not perhaps more arbi- 
trary in its acts than Elizabeth’s had been; 
but it aimed more distinctly at a theory — 
admitted in words, and argued out into 
oe. by judges and Parliaments — 
of absolute royalty. Elizabeth was despotic 
by genius and by popularity; James was 
despotic by legal inventions and interpreta- 
tions, as his son was by an unhappy mixture 
of audacity and finesse. His aim was to 
place his Government, like the chief Conti- 
nental monarchies, above inconvenient in- 
terference and control, above the Parlia- 
ment, above the judges, above the law. 
iis simple plan of administrative service 
was that a king ought to have, first, his 
confidential favourites, and then his obedi- 
ent ‘and subservient instruments; and he 
sought to manage men, in emulation of the 
vaunted prudence of the great foreign mas- 
ters of statecraft, by imposing and awful 

retensions, and by dexterous humouring ; 

y playing off one part of their nature, or 
one set of objects or demands, against an- 
other. He was partly successful; but if 
he had been as successful as he tried to be, 
we suppose that the history of England 
would have been much more like that of 
France or Spain than any one now can 
wish it to have been. Of this policy Bacon 
was a forward and able champion. With 
those who see, or believe that they see, 
what this policy would have led to, this is a 
point aguinst him hard to be got over. His 
immense powers, his inexhaustible fertility 
of exposition and argument, his keen and 
delicate perception of the springs of action 
and the weaknesses of men, were used 
against the side of liberty, were laid with 


* The Letters and the ~~ of Francis Bacon. 
Edited by James Spedding. Vols. III. and1V. Lon- 
don: Longmans & Co, 1868. 
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free and cheerful will at the service of an 
extreme policy of prerogative, which we 
see now to have been a fatal one, and 
which we read of with indignation and 
shame. The broad fact hardly admits of 
debate. But at the same time it is quite 
open for any one to urge that all this, which 
is so clear to us, was by no means so clear 
then. We come to the history of Bacon’s 
times with impressions and experience de- 
rived from results which were to him what 
the state of the world in the year 2000 is te 
us, and of which not the wildest or most 
daring imagination or the deepest prudence 
could have made the faintest forecast. It 
is true and fair to say that to defend pre- 
rogative in James’s reign was not the same 
thing as it inevitably appears to us who 
know certainly what it must come to. It 
was the way, the accepted way, with wise 
and good men as well as with scoundrels 
and tyrants, to what wise and good mea 
saw to be supremely necessary —a strong 
Goyernment. We may call it part of the 
infelicity of their times, but they found it 
hard, and it was hard, to reconcile with the 
power to keep down anarchy the uridefined 
claims and often the threatening aspects of 
rising liberty. That Bacon sought to serve 
the King, and served him according to the 
fashion of the time, may be pow me. com- 
patible both with his honesty, his public 
spirit, and— making allowances for the 
finite nature, which we are so apt to forget, 
of the range of human powers — with his 
wisdom. It:is perfectly capable of a fa- 
vourable interpretation, even if we can see 
now that he was mistaken, and on the wrong 
side. 

But to say that it is capable of a favoura- 
ble interpretation is not necessarily to say 
that it deserves it. That must depend on 
the merits of the case. Mr. Spedding has 
examined Bacon’s course with the utmost 
care and leisurely deliberation. And en 
his mind the result of this prolonged inquiry 
has left an impression entirely route to 
Bacon. Step by step, as the things come 
up which are supposed to make against him, 
Mr. Spedding sifts the charge or the sus- 
picion, and if we adopt his conclusions we 
shall say that they rest on worthless evi- 
dence, or on evident misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation. He finds no traces of a 
temper servile to power, or of an unworthy 
readiness to be its servant and instrument. 
Bacon, of course, cannot be thought of as 
an enthusiast for absolute royalty, as per- 
haps James was; but there is nothing to 
make us think that Bacon’s zeal in furnish- 
ing the King with legal grounds in pushing 
his prerogative to extreme lengths wore the 
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appearance then of exaggeration, or had 
other than public ends. In each question- 
able case Mr. Spedding finds that there is 

ood reason to be given for the part which 

acon took. If we accept Mr. Spedding’s 
account, few great men have been wronged 
like Lord Bacon. The wisdom and large- 
ness of mind which we admire in his reason- 
ings on man and nature are equally con- 
spicuous in his public carcer and his deal- 
ings with matters of law and State. 

The conclusions of a man like Mr. Sped- 
ding, on a subject which he has made the 
work of his life, obviously demand the 
utmost respect. And as far as he has gone 
he has not met, except in one instance, 
with anything on which a friend of Bacon 
may not have something to say. He has 
not yet come, except in the case of Lord 
Essex, on any of what seem the diflicult 
parts of Bacon’s career. Bacon’s desire 
for the King’s service, which was the path 
in which men in public life then sought 
power, is easily to be understood, even if 
somewhat excessive. What he did in the 
King’s service, as Councillor and Solicitor, 
may perhaps, afier ail, have been little 
more than the work, undoubtedly able and 
sagacious, of a zealous official, magnifying 
the business of his own department; and 
“even what seem to us his unconstitutional 
doctrines had their roots among the con- 
fused elements of the English law. His 
general views, when he states them, as on 
the Union or on Church controversies, are 
public-spirited and statesmanlike, even if 
the bias is evident to carry on the work 
of government by an aggressive and domi- 
nant prerogative, helped out by a dexter- 
ous maneeuvring amid the follies and cross- 
purposes of men. In all this there is much 
of which it is hard to say whether we most 
dislike its spirit and tendency, or admire 
its curious subtlety and understanding of 
the times. But all this belongs to the 
day; perhaps, in reality, to our day as 
much as to Bacon’s. What Bacon really 
was must be sought, for the present, not 
here, but in the glimpses which he gives 
of his temper, his motives, bis standard of 
feeling and principle, in what we have 
remaining of his more personal: writings 
and dealings. And they are comparatively 
not very numerous. But when we come 
to these indications, and compare them 
with the inferences from them, we must say 
that the impression which we get of Bacon, 
when we read them by themselves, is one 
thing; that which we get from Mr. Sped- 
ding’s annotations on them is another. 

Bacon's case was a peculiar one. He 





kaew, and it was plain to all, that he had 
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great powers; he wanted employment and 
place, and he wanted money, which was 
necessary for his high tastes and purposes, 
and of which he was a bad manager ; and he 
had great friends. But for some reason 
or other there were difficulties about his 
rising. He set his mind to work to discover 
the rules and means by which a man in his 
condition might rise; and he came to some 
definite conclusions on the subject, of 
which indications are found in his remains. 
His theory of the practices of a successful 
man shows nothing consciously immoral or 
base; but it seems to imply a very modest 
estimate of what is high-principled, honour- 
able, and manly. Gathering it from the 
papers we come across here, we should say 
that it turned a man’s thoughts to the hold- 
ers of Ape as persons who were sure to 
be right and good, and that its rules 
were, obsequiousness tempered by judicious 
shows of remonstrance, and unlimited 
readiness to be of use. “A man, he seems 
to have thought, could not do wrong in 
doing what was wanted by a Queen like 
Elizabeth, or a King like James. He has 
put this into words; his conduct, as far as 
we can trace it, is consistent with such a 
scheme of life; and to much that is per- 
haps open to debate it seems to supply the 
key, and to solve doubts unfavourable to 
him. 

There are two places in these volumes 
where Bacon discloses his views — once 
ublicly, in relating his advice to his most 
intimate friend; another time, in most 
rivate reference to himself. The well- 
nown apology for his bebaviour as re- 
gards the Earl of Essex finds its place 
chronologically in one of these volumes. 
In this able and interesting, though to our 
sense melancholy, defence of himself, he 
repeats the two points of counsel which he 
had ever pressed upon Essex : — 


The one was, [ ever set this down, that the 
only course to be held with the Queen was by 
obsequiousness and observance ; and I remember 
I would gage confidently, that if he would take 
that course constantly, and with choice of good 
particulars to express it, the Queen would be 
brought in time to Assuerus’ question, to ask, 
What should be done to the man that the King 
delighteth to honour ? — meaning, that her good- 
ness was without limit where there was a true 
concurrence ; which I knew in her nature to be 
true. My Lord, on the other hand, had a set- 
tled opinion that the Queen could be brought to 
nothing but by a kind of necessity and author- 
ity. . . . Another point was that I always 
vehemently dissuaded him from seeking great- 
ness by a military dependence or by a popular 
dependence, as that which would breed in the 
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Queen jealousy, in himself presumption, and in 
the State perturbation. I did divert 
him by all means possible from courses of the 
wars and popularity. — iii. p. 144, 5. 


Bacon was quite accurate. With an applim 
cation of the unum necessarium which 
seems to have pleased him, and which he 
again applied to the service of James in his 
own case (iv. 391), he had written to 
Essex in a letter, printed in Mr. Sped- 
ding’s second volume (ii. 40) : — 


I said to your Lordship last time, Martha, 
Martha, attendis ad plurima; unum sufficit ; 
win the Queen. I will not speak of 
fervour of affection, but of other correspondence 
and agreeableness ; which, whensoever it shall 
be conjoined with the other of affection, I durst 
wager my life (let them make what prosopopeias 
they will of Her Majesty’s nature) that in you 
she will come to the question, Quid fiet homini, 
quem rex vult honorare? 


And Bacon recommends him to give up all 
thoughts of war and a stirring life, and to 
take the oilice of Lord Privy Seal: — 

It fits a favourite to carry Her Majesty’s im- 
age in seal, who beareth it best expressed in 
heart. But my chief reason is that which I first 
alleged, to divert Her Majesty from this impres- 
sion of martial greatness. 


The advice may have been wise, but it is 
hardly surprising that a high-spirited man 
should have rejected it. We have no more 
admiration for Essex than Mr. Spedding 
has, but we confess that we do not like him 
the worse that — Englishmen being what 
they were in the sixteenth century —he 
should have preferred, however rashly, 
‘martial greatness and popularity ” to fol- 
lowing the ‘‘one thing needful” by the 
tricks and manceuvres of ‘* obsequiousness 
and observance” at Court, as his friend 
counselled him. 

The rule which Bacon laid down for his 
friend he prescribed for himself. No doubt 
the word ‘‘obsequiousness” did ‘not in 
those days carry the same ill sound which 
it does now, and it is a fair question what 
Bacon meant by it. Mr. Spedding ‘has 
‘Capen some papers which throw light on 
tis notion of the thing. They are remains 
of his most private note-books, very curi- 
ous as illustrating his manner of making 
and of arranging memoranda, and of tran- 
scribing from book to book his jottings and 
first thoughts, till they had found their final 
form and place. The actual fragment 


which we have is the record of an elaborate 
review, which he set himself to make day 
by day for a week in the summer of 1608, 
of his affairs, his debts, his studies, his 
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bodily health, the progress of his philoso- 
phical inquiries, his prospects, his business, 
the state of political questions, the rules of 
action for himself in public and personal 
matters. The contents are very miscel- 
laneous, and often not very intelligible, but 
among them are some of the fruits of his 
reflections, hastily set down, on the man- 
ner in which he ought to carry himself to 
people round him. They all bear directly 
and very practically on the question of his 
advancement. There was an Attorney- 
General whom he thought unfit for his 
place, but whose place he certainly wanted ; 
and he notes down one by one, and more 
than once, all his defects and miscarriages. 
And among various hints to himself about 
the acquaintance he is to cultivate, and the 
line which he is to follow in order to gain 
the King’s good opinion — harmless enough, 
if the one thought of promotion were 
not so exclusively dominant everywhere — 
come the following. We take the liberty 
of interpreting the abbreviations, and using 
our own orthography : — 


Custume apte ad individuum. 


To furnish my Lord of S. [Suffolk, probably] 
with ornaments for public speeches. 

To make him think how he should be rever- 
enced by a Lord Chancellor, if I were: Prince- 
like. 

To prepare him for matters to be handled in 
Council or before the King aforehand, and to 
show him and yield him the fruits of my care. 

Regularly to know the King’s pleasure before 
every Term, and again before every Vacation ; 
the one for service to be executed, the other for 
service to be prepared ; tam otii ratio quam ne- 
gotit; Queen Elizabeth’s watch-candle.  [ef. 
Letter to James, iv. 280, ‘* because it pleased 
her to say that I did continually burn ; and yet 
she suffered me to waste almost to nothing.’’] 

To take notes in tables when I attend the Coun- 
cil, and sometimes to move out of a memorial 
showed and seen. 

To have particular occasions, fit and grateful 
and continual, to maintain private speech with 
every the great persons, and sometimes drawing 
more than one of them together, ex imiatione 
Attorn. This specially in public places, and 
without care or affectation. 

At Council table chiefly to make good my Lord 
Salisbury’s motions and speeches, and for the 
rest, sometimes one and sometimes another ; 
chiefly his that is most earnest and in affection. 

To suppress at once my speaking with panting 
and labour of breath and voice. 

Not to fall at once upon the main too sudden, 
but to induce and intermingle speech of good 
fashion. 

To use at once, upon entrance given of speech, 
though abrupt, to compose and draw in myself. 

To free myself at once from payment of for 
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mality and compliment, though with some show 
of carelessness, pride, and rudeness. — iv. 93, 





It may be that the first impression pro- 
duced by reading these notes, though the 
natural one, is not the just one. ‘This im- 
pression may be wrong, and Mr. Spedding 
argues very +7! | and earnestly that 
in this case it is. Bacon’s memoranda 
about the Attorney-General seem to sug- 
gest a preparation for the ungenerous dis- 

aragement of a man who was in his way. 

ut who is so fit, Mr. Spedding asks, to 
criticize an artist as an artist, or a lawyer 
as a lawyer? And why should not Bacon 
note and mark down things against the 
Attorney-General, if he thought he could 
fill his place better? ‘Then, as to the 
other notes, Mr. Spedding bids us pause 
and consider two points. What is it, he 
asks, that a man makes notes of in his 
pocket-book? Not what he is sure to do 
without reminding, but what he is likely to 
forget and overlook. 
which a man needs to remind himself are 
those which he is himself apt to forget.” 
‘* To infer from these notes a natural apti- 
tude and inclination in the writer to do the 
things which they remind him to do, 
would, in my opinion, be wrong. Men 
make notes of things to be done, which, 
without a reminder, they would be in dan- 
ger of forgetting to think of.” Therefore, 
the true inference is that these notes show 
that the behaviour proposed in them was 
against the grain. The right rule of inter- 
pretation is by contraries. If Bacon had 
been a time-server or flatterer, he would 
not have needed to remind himself to make 
himself useful to Suffolk, or to be always 
on the same side with Salisbury ; the mem- 
oranda prove that he was forcing himself, 
and that he felt himself in danger of neg- 
lecting proper means of advancement. 
And if we hesitate about the nature of the 
means, Mr. Spedding asks who has a right 
to cast the first stone at Bacon: — 


It must not be forgotten that we see here not 
only tfoughts and intentions half-formed and 
imperfectly explained, but we see the seamy side 
of them, which in other cases is kept out of view. 
Bacon liked to call things by their true names ; 
and if he ever thought fit to deceive his neigh- 
bour, did not think fit to deceive himself by dis- 
guising the real nature of the act under a eu- 
phemism. — iv. 31. 


And when Bacon writes a note about 
** making Lord Suffolk think how he would 
be reverenced by a Lord Chancellor, if I 
were,” this, says Mr. Spedding, is only the 
seamy side of conduct for which no one 


‘““The things of 
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would be found fault with if in fact he did 
it: — 

Such would be the same transaction seen from 
within ; a transaction which Bacon would have 
ex as a ‘* submission to the occasion,’’ and 
which (whether excused or not) is one of a very 
numerous family, still flourishing in all depart- 
ments of civilized society. I do not myself, how- 
ever, recommend it for imitation ; and if it be 
true that no man can be known to do such a 
thing in these days without forfeiting his reputa- 
tion for veracity —I am very glad to hear it, — 
iv. 34. 


Well, though the laxities of society furnish 
a tempting retort when great men are se- 
verely judged, still we cannot help think- 
ing that the forms of social courtesy are 
one thing, and selfish and deliberate insin- 
cerity is another; and that when one of the 
wisest and most knowing of men is found 
setting down in his note-book a memoran- 
dum to toady such or such a great man, 
the fact of a good many other people 
toadying, or doing what possibly may be 
toadying, does not alter the case in his 
favour. And there is a difference, as it 
seems to us, between toadying and coolly 
making a note in one’s pocket-book to 
toady. We cannot quite accept Mr. Sped- 
ding’s theory of note-making. If a man’s 
notes show what he is afraid of forgetting, 
they show also what his mind is full of, and 
what he is anxious to remember. But, 
however this may be, these notes show, if 
they mean anything at all, that Bacon had 
on reflection imposed on himself the duty 
of pleasing the great without much count- 
ing the cost, with the same distinctness of 
purpose with which he imposed on himself 
rules of elocution and style, injunctions to 
himself ‘‘ to suppress at once my speaking 
with panting and labour of breath,” and 
‘*not to fall upon the main too sud- 
den.” 

And he appears to have acted accord- 
ingly. What remains to show Bacon's 
actual relations to the chief of the great 
men mentioned in these notes, Lord Salis- 
bury, though it is not much, entirely falls 
im with what the notes would lead us to 
expect. He enjoins on himself ‘‘ to cor- 
respond with Salisbury in a habit of nat- 
ural, but nowise perilous, boldness, and in 
vivacity, invention, care to cast and enter- 
prise; but with due caution; for this man- 
ner I judge both in his nature freeth the 
stands, and in his ends pleaseth him best 
and promiseth most use of me.” Salisbury 
was not forward to advance him, but he 
assisted him in money difficulties ; and when 
Bacon, in despair, almost resolved to give 
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up public life, he thus writes to thank 
Salisbury for help about a debt : — 


The rest cannot be forgotten; for I cannot for- 
get your Lordship’s dum memor ipse mei; and 
if there have been aliquid nimis, it shall be 
amended. And, to be plain with your Lordship, 
that will quicken me now, which slackened me 
before. Then I thought you might havé more 
use of me, than now I suppose you are like to 
have. Not that I think the impediment will be 
yather in my mind than in the matter or times. 
But to do you service I will come out of my re- 
ligion at any time. — July 16, 1608, iii. 81. 


Meaning, we suppose, his retirement from 
the world ‘and devotion to philosophy. 
But this thought of a philosophical enter- 
ing ‘‘ into religion,” if that is his meaning, 
did not last. Bacon continued active in 
. public life, and in 1606 pressed his claims 
of service and relationship on the King and 
on Salisbury for the Solicitor’s place. He 
writes to Salisbury ‘‘ in the confidence of 
a poor kinsmen, and of a man by him ad- 
vanced, Zu idem fer opem, qui spem de- 
disti : — 

And I know, and all the world knoweth, that 
your Lordship is no dealer of holy water, but 
noble and real ; and on my part I am of a sure 
ground that I have committed nothing that may 
deserve alteration. And therefore my hope is, 
your Lordship will finish a good work, and con- 
sider that time groweth precious with me, and 
that I am now vergentibus annis. Andalthough 
I know your fortune is not to need an hundred 
such as I am, yet I shall be ever ready to give 
you my best and worthiest fruits ; and to supply 
(as much as in me lieth) worthiness by thank- 
fulness. — iii, 297. 


Of course it is to be said that these are 
letters of compliment; and compliment, 
always far in advance of real feeling, was, 
by notorious custom, extravagantly so in 
those days. Still there are limits; and the 
writer is Bacon. While Salisbury lived he 
was the Government; and in all the pro- 
ceedings of the time, Bacon displayed, 
what to the last his letters imply, absolute 
confidence in him, and unreserved devotion 
to him, as far as Salisbury’s jealousy or 


distrust would allow him. But in 1612}- 


Salisbury died. Bacon, as was natural, at 
once came forward, and renewed the offer 
of service and counsel to the King, mani- 
festly in want of able servants, and left at 
a greater disadvantage from Salisbury’s 
monopoly of public business. But his way 
of speaking of Salisbury is remarkable : — 


My principal end [he wrote, or thought of 
writing, to the King] being to do your Majesty 
service, I crave leave to make at this time to your 
Majesty this most humble oblation of myself. I 
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may truly say with the Psalm, Multum incola 
Suit anima mea ; for my life hath been conver- 
sant with things wherein I take little pleasure. 
. « « If your Majesty.find any aptness in me, 
or if you find any scarcity in others, thereby 
you may think it fit for your service to remove 
me to business of State ; although I have a fair 
way before me for profit (and by your Majesty’s 
grace and favour for honour and advancement), 
and in a course less exposed to the blasts of for- 
tune, yet now that he is gone “‘ quo vivente vir- 
tutibus certissimum exitium,’’ I will be ready 
as a chessman to be wherever your Majesty’s 
royal hand shall set me. — iv. 282. 


Later on, we find the following in a 
memorial to the King ‘‘on his estate in 
general : ” — 7 


My second prayer is that your Majesty, in re- 
spect of the hasty freeing of your state, would 
not descend to any means, or degree of means, 
which carrieth not a symmetry with your mi 
jesty and greatness. He is gone from whom 
those courses did wholly proceed. To have*your 
wants and necessities in particular, as it were, 
hanged up in two tablets before the eyes of your 
lords and commons to be talked of for four 
months together ; To have all your courses to 
help yourself in revenue or profit put into printed 
books, which were wont to be arcana imperit ; 
To have such worms of aldermen to lend for ten 
in the hundred upon good assurance, and with 
such [ ? entreaty] as if it should save the bark 
of your fortune ; To contract still where mought 
be had the readiest payment and not the best 
bargain ; to stir a number of projects for your 
profit, and then to blast them and leave your 
Majesty nothing but the scandal of them ; To 
pretend even carriage between your Majesty’s 
rights and the ease of the people, and to satisfy 
neither ; These courses and the like I hope are 
gone with the deviser of them, which have turned 
your Majesty to inestimable prejudice. 


And then followed a passage which Bacon 
struck through with his pen, and which so 
shocked Lord Hardwick that he got the 
first editor, Birch, to leave it out; but 
which Mr. Spedding rightly reprints in a 
note, observing that ‘‘ it does but tell us 
of something which Bacon felt, but thought 
it better to leave unsaid : ” — 


I protest to God, though I be not superstitious, 
when I saw your M.’s book against Vorstius and 
Arminius and noted your zeal to deliver the Ma- 
jesty of God from the vain and indign compre- 
hensions of heresy and degenerate philosophy, 
as you had by your pen formerly endeavoured to 
deliver kings from the usurpations of Rome, 
perculsit illico animum, that God would set 
shortly upon you some visible favour, and let: 
me not live if I thought not of the taking away 
of that man, —iv. 318. 


This was in September. 
at the new year preceding, 


And to this man, 
Bacon had 
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written a letter, call it of compliment if you 
like, with such words as these : — 


I would intreat the new year to answer for the 
eld, in my humble thanks to your Lordship, both 
fer many your favours, and chiefly that upon the 
occasion of Mr. Attorney’s infirmity I found 
your Lordship even as I could wish. This doth 
increase a desire in me to express my thankful 
mind to your Lordship ; hoping that though I 
find age and decay grow upon me, yet I may 
have a flash or two of spirit left to do you ser- 
vice. And I do protest before God, without com- 
pliment or any light vein of mind, that if I knew 
in what course of life to do you best service, I 
would take it, and make my thoughts, which 
now fly to many pieces, be reduced to that cen- 
tre. But all this is no more than I am, which 
is not much, but yet the entire of him that is.— 
iv. 246. 


Ts it farfetched, is it strained and unjust, to 
make what Bacon set down for his plan of 
conduct throw its light on the difference and 
contrast between what he said to Salisbury 
when he was alive, and what he said of him 
when he was dead, and, itrappears, thought 
about him before he was dead? Is it un- 
fair to think of it, when interpreting Bac- 
on’s unqualified concurrence in James’s 
policy and claims? We would much 
rather agree with Mr. Spedding. Like a 
high-minded man, he asks for no mere 
charitable judgment, but .for a reasonable 
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duct.of so great a person; and he thinks 
that such a reading excludes the common 
charges of cold-heartedness and poorness 
of temper and moral standard. We can 
only say that we are deeply disappointed 
not to a able to go along with him. We 
entirely sympathize with his wish to res- 
cue, if possible, a great and venerable 
name, that of a man to whom mankind and 
England owe so much, from the discredit 
of not corresponding in his moral strength 
and worthiness to his matchless intellectual 
height. But we can see no.good in being 
blind to the only indications we have. It 
is unsatisfactory to suppose that such 
largeness of mind and richness of gifts did 
not involve greatness and nobleness of soul. 
It is painful not to be able to accept in its 
completeness the idea of Lord Bacon which 
his works suggest. But we had rather 
think ill of Bacon than think that what he 
did to Essex — whatever Essex may have 
been, and whatever he deserved from the 
law and his country — was the act of a vir- 
tuous and manly friend; or that Bacon’s 
example should be taken as a safe and 
good one, in choosing a man’s political 
theories and course of public life. It 
seems to us that Mr. Spedding has been 
misled by the very common inability to 
comprehend what is yet but the too com- 
mon lesson of human imperfection, that a 
great nature may be a mained and incom- 





and just reading of the character and con- 


plete one. 





Elephant Haunts. Being a Sportsman’s Nar- | 
rative of the Search after Livingstene, with 
Scenes of Elephant, Butfalo, and Hippopotamus 
Hunting. By Henry Faulkner, late 17th Lan- 
cers, (Hurst and Blackett.) —'This entertain- 
ing but somewhat wordy narrative is no bad 
supplement to Mr. Young’s brief account of his 
search after Livingstone. Disappointed in his 
hopes of obtaining the post of leader, Mr. Faulk- 
ner accompanied the searching expedition as a 
volunteer, and appears to have done it good ser- 
vice ; turning all the energies set free by his un- 
official position towards the search after elephants, 
hippopotami, antelopes of all sorts, buffalo, and 
here and there a stray tiger or leopard fell before 
his gun, but the hunger of his soul was not sat- 
isfied till he had shot the hard-skulled African 
elephant through the brain with a temple shot. 
This, he had been told, could not be done; but 
he had scarcely passed the place where Bishop 
Mackenzie sleeps after his labours at the junction 
of the Ruo and Shiré rivers, when he proved 
the contrary to his own entire satisfaction and 
to that of his followers, who showed their amaze- 





ment and delight by the most frantic gestures, 


and were soon knee-deep in the victim’s carcase, 
fighting like wild beasts over their spoil. It has 
not often, we should fancy, fallen to the lot of 
any man to kill four elephants out of one group 
with four successive shots. The negroes (sole 
witnesses of his prowess) might well cry out 
that ‘* by and by elephant finish, by and by no 
more elephant.’? We must own t a feeling of 
weariness at page after page of slaughter. How- 
ever beneficial to hungry negroes, and enlivened 
by hairbreadth escapes on the part of the ven- 
turesome hunter, we think that the narrative 
would have been the better for a vigorous use of 
the scissors. It would have been well, too, if 
Mr. Fauikner had suppressed a tendency to find 
fault with the management of the expedition, — 
a tendency which does not show well in one who 
himself applied (but too late) for the leadership. 
On the whole, however, Mr, Faulkner has writ- 
ten a spirited narrative of some capital sport in 
newly discovered regions, and it will be appre- 
ciated by many an embryo Nimrod who can as 


yet bag large game only in imagination. 
Spectator, 














. PHINEAS FINN. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
RARA AVIS IN TERRIS. 


‘“*Come and see the country and judge 
for yourself,” said Phineas. 

‘* T should like nothing better,” said Mr. 
Monk. 

‘* It has often seemed to me that men in 
Parliament know less about Ireland than 
they do about the interior of Africa,” said 
Phineas. 

‘It is seldom that we know anything ac- 
curately on any subject that we have not 
made matter of careful study,” said Mr. 
Monk, ‘‘ and very often do not do so even 
then. We are very apt to think that we 
men and women understand one another; 
but most probably you know nothing even 
of the modes of thought of the man who 
lives next door to you.” # 

‘*T suppose not.” 

‘*There are general laws current in the 
world as to morality. ‘Thou shalt not 
steal,’ for instance. That has necessarily 
been current as a law through all nations. 
But the first man you meet in the street 
will have ideas about theft so different 
from yours, that, if you knew them as os 
know your own, you would say that his law 
and yours were ot even founded on the 
same principle, It is compatible with this 
man’s honesty to cheat you in a matter of 
horseflesh, with that man’s in a traffic of 
railway shares, with that other man’s as 
to a woman’s fortune; with a fourth’s any- 
thing may be done for a seat in Parliament, 
while the fifth man, who stands high among 
us, and who implores his God every-Sun- 
day to write that law on his heart, spends 
every hour of his daily toil in a system of 
fraud, and is regarded as a pattern of the 
national commerce ! ” 

Mr. Monk and Phineas were dining to- 
gether at Mr. Monk’s house, and the elder 
politician of the two in this little speech 
had recurred to certain matters which had 
already been discussed between them. 
Mr. Monk was becoming somewhat sick of 
his place in the Cabinet, though he had not 
as yet whispered a word of his sickness to 
any living ears; and he had begun to pine 
for the lost freedom of a seat below the 
gangway. He had been discussing political 
honesty with Phineas, and hence had come 
the sermon of which I have ventured to re- 
produce the concluding denunciations. 

Phineas was fond of such discussions and 
fond of holding them with Mr. Monk, — in 
this matter fluttering like a moth round a 
candle. He would not perceive that as he 
had made up his mind to be a servant 


of the public in Parliameut, he must aban- 
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don all idea of independent action; that 
unless he did so he could be neither success- 
ful as regarded himself, or useful to the 
ublic whom he served. Could a man be 
onest in Parliament, and yet abandon all 
idea of independence? When he put such 
questions to Mr. Monk he did not get a 
direct answer. And indeed the question 
was never. put directly. But the teaching 
which he received was ever of a nature to 
make him uneasy. It was always to this 
effect: ‘‘ You have taken up the trade now, 
and seem to be fit for success in it. You 
had better give up thinking about its special 
honesty.” And yet Mr. Monk would on 
occasion preach to him such a sermon as 
that which he had just uttered! Perhaps 
there is no question more difficult to a 
man’s mind than that of the expediency or 
inexpediency of scruples in political life. 
Whether would a candidate for office be 
more liable to rejection from a leader be- 
cause he was known to be scrupulous, or 
because he was known to be the reverse ? 

‘* But putting aside the fourth command- 
ment and all the theories, you will come to 
Ireland ?” said Phineas. 

**T shall be delighted.” 

**T don’t live in a castle, you know.” 

‘*I thought everybody did live in a castle 
in Ireland,” said Mr. Monk. ‘They 
seemed to do so when I was there twenty 
years ago. But for myself, I prefer a cot- 


"—. 

his trip to Ireland had been proposed 
in consequence of certain ideas respecting 
tenant-right which Mr. Monk was begin- 
ning to adopt, and as to which the minds 
of politicians were, becoming moved. It 
had been all very well to put down Fenian- 
ism, and Ribandmen, and Repeal, —and 
everything that had been put down in Ire- 
land in the way of rebellion for the last 
seventy-five years. England and Ireland 
had been apparently joined together by 
laws of nature so fixed, that even politi- 
cians liberal as was Mr. Monk, — liberal as 
was Mr. Turnbull, —could not trust them- 
selves to think that disunion could be for the 
good of the Irish. They had taught them- 
selves that it certainly could not be good 
for the English. But if it was incumbent 
on England to force upon Ireland the main- 
tenance of the Union for her own sake, 
and for England’s sake, — because England 
could not afford independence established 
so close against her own ribs, — it was at 
any rate necessary to England's character 
that the bride thus bound in a compulsory 
wedlock should be endowed with all the 
best privileges that a w'fe can enjoy. Let 
her at least not be a kept mistress. Let it 
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bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh, 
if we are to live together in the married 
state. Between husband and wife a warm 
word now and then matters but little, if 
there be a thoroughly geod understanding 
at bottom. But let there be that good un- 
derstanding at bottom. What about this 
Protestant Church; and what about this 
tenant-right? Mr. Monk had been asking 
himself these questions for some time past. 
In regard to the Church, he had long made 
up his mind that the Establishment in Ire- 
land was a crying sin. A man had mar- 
ried a woman whom he knew to be of a re- 
ligion different from his own, and then in- 
sisted that his wife should say that she be- 
lieved those things which he knew very 
well that she did not believe. But, as Mr. 
Monk well knew, the subject of the Prot- 
estant Endowments in Ireland was so diffi- 
cult that it would require almost more than 
human wisdom to adjust it. It was one of 
those matters which almost seemed to re- 
quire the - interposition of some higher 
power, —the coming of some apparently 
chance event, —to clear away the evil; as 
a fire comes, and pestilential alleys are re-. 
moved; as a famine comes, and men are 
driven from want and ignorance and dirt to 
seek new homes and new thoughts across 
the broad waters; as a war comes, and 
slavery is banished from the face of the 
earth. But in regard to tenant-right, to 
some arrangement by which a tenant in 
Ireland might be at least encouraged to lay 
out what little capital he might have in 
labour or money without being at once 
called upon to pay rent for that outlay 
which was his own, as,well as for the land 
which was not his own, — Mr. Monk thought 
that it was possible that ifa man would look 
hard enough he might perhaps be able to 
see his way as to that. He had spoken to 
two of his colleagues on the subject, the 
two men in the Cabinet whom he believed 
to be the most thoroughly honest in their 
ideas as public servants, the Duke and Mr. 
Gresham. There was so much to be done; 
—and then so little was known upon the 
subject! ** I will endeavor to study it,” said 
Mr. Monk. ‘If you can see your way, do ;” 
said Mr. Gresham, —*‘ but of course we 
cannot bind ourselves.” ‘*I should be 
glad to see it named in the Queen’s speech 
at the beginning of the next session,” said 
Mr. Monk. ‘That is along way off as 
yet,” said Mr. Gresham, laughing. ‘*Who 
‘will be in then, and who will be out?” 
So the matter was disposed of at the time, 
‘but Mr. Monk did not abandon his idea. 
He rather felt himself the more bound to 
cling to it because he received so little en- 
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couragement. What was a seat in the 
Cabinet to him that he should on that ae- 
count omit a duty? He had not taken up 
politics as a trade. He had sat far behind 
the T: bench or below the gangway 
for many a year, without owing any man a 
shilling, — and could afford to do so again. 

But it was different with Phineas Finn, 
as Mr. Monk himself understood ; — and, 
understanding this, he felt himself bound to 
caution his young friend. But it may be a 
question whether his cautions did not do 
more harm than good. ‘*I shall be de- 
lighted,” he said, ‘* to go over with you in 
August, but I do not think that if I were 
you, I would take up this matter.” 

**And why not? You don’t want to 
fight the battle single-handed ?” 

**No; I desire no such glory, and would 
wish to have no better lieutenant than you. 
But you have a subject of which you are 
really fond, which you are beginning to 
understand, and in regard to which you 
can make yourself useful.” 

** You mean this Canada business ? ” 

**Yes;—and that will grow to other 
matters as regards the colonies. There 
is se so important to a public man as 
that he should have his own subject ; — the 
thing which he understands, and in respect 
- which he can make himself really use- 
ful.” 

‘* Then there comes a change.” 

**Yes;—and the man who has half 
learned how to have a ship built without 
waste is sent into opposition, and is then 
brought back to look after regiments, or 

rbaps has to take up that beautiful sub- 
ject, a study of the career of India. But, 
nevertheless, if you have a subject stick to 
it at any rate as long as it will stick to 

ou.” 

shen But,” said Phineas, ‘‘if a man takes 
up his own subject, independent of the 
government, no man can drive him from 
It,” 


** And how often does he do anything? 
Look at the annual motions which come for- 
ward in the hands of private men, May- 


nooth and the ballot for instance. It is be- 
— more and more apparent every day 
that all legislation must be carried by the 
Government, and must be carried in obedi- 
ence to the expressed wish of the people. 
The truest democracy that ever had a chance 
of liying is that which we are now estab- 
lishing in Great Britain.” 

‘*Then leave tenant-right to the people 
and the Cabinet. Why should you take it 
u ” 

OMe, Monk paused a moment or two be- 
fore he replied, ‘If 1 choose to run a- 
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muck, there is no reason why you should 
follow me. I am old and you are young. 
I want nothing from politics as a profes- 
sion, and you do. Moreover, you have a 
congenial subject where you are, and need 
not disturb yourself, For myself, I tell 
you in confidence, that I cannot speak so 
comfortably of my own position.” 

** We will go and see, at any rate,” said 
Phineas. 

** Yes,” said Mr, Monk, ‘ we will go 
and see.” And thus in the month of May, 
it was settled between them that, as soon 
as the session should be over, and the in- 
cidental work of his office should allow 
Phineas to pack up and be off, they two 
should start together for Ireland. Phineas 
felt rather prowd as he wrote to his father 
and asked permission to bring home with 
him a Cabinet Minister as a visitor. At 
this time the reputation of Phineas at Kil- 
laloe, as well in the hands of the Killaloe- 
ians generally as in those of the inhabitants 
of the paternal house, stood very high 
indeed. How could a father think that a 
son had done badly when before he was 
thirty years of age he was earning £2,000 
a year? And how could a father not think 
well of a son who had absolutely paid back 
certain moneys into the paternal coffers ? 
The moneys so repaid had not been much; 


but the repayment of any such money at 
Killaloe had been regarded as little p Ho 
The news of Mr. Monk’s 
coming flew about the town, about the 


of miraculous. 


county, about the diocese, ant all people 
began to say all good things about the old 
doctor’s only son. Mrs. Finn had lon 

since been quite sure that a real blac 

swan had been sent forth out of her nest. 
And the sisters Finn, for some time past, 
had felt that in all social gatherings they 
stood quite on a different footing than for- 
merly because of their brother. They 
were asked about in the county, and two 
of them had been staying only last Easter 
with the Moronys, —the Moronys of Pol- 
doodie! How should a father and a 
mother and sisters not be grateful to 
such a son, to such a brother, to such a 
veritable black swan out of the nest! And 
as for dear little Mary Flood Jones, her 
eyes became suffused with tears as in her 
solitude she thought how much out of her 
reach this swan was flying. And yet she 
took joy in his swanhood, and swore that 
she would love him still; — that she would 
love him always. Might he bring home 
with him to Killaloe, Mr. Monk, the Cabi- 
net Minister! Of course he might, When 
Mrs. Finn first heard of this august ar- 
rival, she felt as though she would like to 
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expend herself in entertaining, though but 
for an hour, the whole cabinet. 

Phineas, during the spring, had, of 
course, met Mr, Kennedy frequently in 
and about the House, and had become 
aware that Lady Laura’s husband, from 
time to time, made little overtures of civil- 
ity to him, — taking him now and again by 
the button-hole, walking home with him as 
far as their joint paths allowed, and asking 
him once or twice to come and dine in 
Grosvenor Place. These little advances 
towards a repetition of the old friendship 
Phineas would have avoided altogether, 
had it been possible. The invitation to 
Mr. Kennedy’s house he did refuse, feeling 
himself positively bound to do so by Lady 
Laura’s command, let the consequences 
be what they might. When he did refuse, 
Mr. Kennedy would assume a look of dis- 
one and leave him, and Phineas would 

ope that the work was done. Then there 

would come another encounter, and the in- 
vitation would be repeated. At last, 
about the middle of May, there came an- 
other note. ‘‘ Dear Finn, will you dine 
with us on Wednesday the 28th? I 
give you a long notice, because you seem 
to have so many appointments. Yours 
always, Robert Kennedy.” He had no al- 
ternative. He must refuse, even though 
double the notice had been given. He 
could only think that Mr. Kennedy was a 
very obtuse man and one who would not 
take a hint, and hope that he might suc- 
ceed at last. So he wrote an answer, not 
mtended to be conciliatory. ‘* My dear 
Kennedy, I am sorry to say that I am 
engaged on the 28th. Yours always, 
Phineas Finn.” At this period he did his 
best to keep out of Mr. Kennedy’s way, 
and would be very cunning in his man- 
cevres that they should not be alone to- 
gether. It was ditlicult, as they sat on the 
same bench in the House, and conse- 
quently saw each other almost every day 
of their lives. Nevertheless, he thought 
that with a little cunning he might prevail, 
especiaHy as he was not unwilling to give 
so much of offence as might assist his own 
object. But when Mr. Kennedy called 
upon him at his office the day after he had 
written the above note, he had no means 
of escape, 

**T am sorry you cannot come to us on 
the 28th,” Mr. Kennedy said, as soon as he 
was seated. 

Phineas was taken so much by surprise 
that aN his cunning failed him. ‘ Well, 
yes,” said he; ‘‘ I was very sorry ;— very 
sorry indeed.” 

‘«Tt seems to me, Finn, that you have 
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had some reason for avoiding me of late. 
1 do not know that I have done anything to 
otfend you.” 

** Nothing on earth,” said Phineas. 

**I am wrong, then, in supposing that 
anything beyond mere chance has prevented 
you from coming to my house?” Phineas 
felt that he was in a terrible difficulty, and 
he felt also that he was being rather ill-used 
in being thus cross-examined as to his rea- 
sons for not going to a gentleman’s dinner. 
He thought that a man ought to be allowed 
to choose when he would go and when he 
would not go, and that questions such as 
these were very uncommon. Mr. Kennedy 
was sitting opposite to him, looking more 
grave and more sour than usual ; — and now 
his own countenance also became a little 
solemn. It was impossible that he should 
use Lady Laura’s name, and yet he must, 
in some way, let his persecuting friend know 
that no further invitation would be of any 
use ;—that there was something beyond 
mere chance in his not going to Grosvenor 
Place. But how was he to do this? The 
difficulty was so great that he could not see 
his way out of it. So he sat silent with a 
solemn face. Mr. Kennedy-then asked him 
another question, which made the difficulty 
ter times greater. ‘‘Has my wife asked 
you not to come to our house ?” 

It was necessary now that he should make 
a rush and get out of his trouble in some 
way. ‘To tell you the truth, Kennedy, I 
dou’t think she wants to see me there.” 

“*That does not answer my question. 
Has she asked you not to come?” 

** She said that which left on my mind an 
impression that she would sooner that I did 
not come.” 

** What did she say ?” 

** How can I answer such a question as 
that, Kennedy? Is it fair to ask it? ” 

** Quite fair, — I think.” 

**I think it quite unfair, and I must de- 
cline to answer it. I cannot imagine what 
you expect to gain by cross-questioning me 
in this way. Of course no man likes to go 
to a house if he does not believe that every- 
body there will make him welcome.” 

** You and Lady Lanra used to be great 
friends.” 

**T hope we are not enemies now. But 
things will occur that cause friendships to 
grow cool.” 

‘* Have you quarrelled with her father?” 

“With Lord Brentford ? — no.” 





*¢ Or with her brother, — since the duel I 
mean?” 

‘Upon my word and honour I cannot 
stand this, and I will not. I have not as 
yet quarrelled with anybody; but I must 
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uarrel with you, if you go on in this way. 
t is quite unusual that a man should be put 

through his facings after such a fashion, 
and I must beg that there may be an end of 
it.” 

‘* Then I must ask Lady Laura.” 

** You can say what you like to your own 
wife of course. I cannot hinder you.” 

Upon that Mr. Kennedy formally shook 
hands with him, in token that there was no 
positive breach between them, — as two na- 
tions may still maintain their alliance though 
they have made up their minds to hate each 
other, and thwart each other at every turn, 
—and took his leave. Phineas, as he sat 
at his window, looking out into the park, 
and thinking of what had passed, could not 
but reflect that, disagreeable as Mr. Ken- 
nedy had been to him, he would probably 
make himself much more disagreeable to his 
wife. And, for himself, he thought that he 
had got out of the scrape very well by the 
exhibition of a little mock anger. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
THE EARU’S WRATH. 


THE readet may remember that a rumour 
had been conveyed to Phineas, — a rumour 
indeed which reached him from a source 
which he regarded as very untrustworthy,— 
that Violet Effingham had quarrelled with 
her lover. He would probably have paid 
no attention to the rumour, beyond that 
which necessarily attached itself to any tid- 
ings as to a matter so full of interest to him, 
had it not been repeated to him in another 
are ‘*A bird has told me that your 

iolet Effingham has broken with her lov- 
er,” Madame Goesler said to him one day. 
‘*What bird?” he asked. ‘Ah, that I 
cannot tell you. But this I will confess te 
you, that these birds which tell us news are 
seldom very credible, — and are often not 
very creditable. You must take a bird’s 
word for what it may be worth. It is said 
that they have quarrelled. I dare say, it 
the truth were known, they are billing and 
cooing in each other’s arms at this mo- 
ment.” 

Phineas did not like to be told of their 
billing and cooing, — did not like to be told 
even of their quarrelling. Though they 
were to quarrel, it would do him no good. 
He would rather that nobody should men- 
tion their names to him ; — so that his back, 
which had been so utterly broken, might in 
ee of time get itself cared. From what 

knew of Violet he thought it very im- 
probable that, even were she to quarrel 
with one lover, she would at once throw 
herself into the arms of another. And he 
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did feel, too, that there would be some 
meanness in taking her, were she willing to 
be so taken. But, nevertheless, these ru- 
mours, coming to him in this way from dif- 
ferent sources almost made it incumbent on 
him to find out the truth. He began to 
think that his broken back was not cured; 
— that perbaps, after all, it was not in the 
way of being cured. And was it not possi- 
ble that there might be explanations? Then 
he went to work and built castles in the air, 
so constructed as to admit of the possibility 
of Violet Effingham becoming his wife. 

This had been in April, and at that time 
all that he knew of Violet was, that she was 
not yet in London. And he thought that 
he knew the same as to Lord Chiltern. The 
Earl had told him that Chiltern was not in 
town, nor expected in town as yet; and in 
saying so had seemed to express displeasure 
against his son. Phineas had met Lady 
Baldock at some house which he frequented, 
and had been quite surprised to find him- 
self graciously received by the old woman. 
She had said not a word of Violet, but had 
spoken of Lord Chiltern, — mentioning his 
name in bitter wrath. ‘‘ But he is a friend 
of mine,” said Phineas, smiling. ‘*‘ A friend 
indeed! Mr. Finn. I know what sort of a 
friend. I don’t believe that you are his 
friend. I am afraid he is not worthy of 
having any friend.” Phineas did not quite 
understand from this that Lady Baldock 
was signifying to him that, badly as she had 
thought of him as a suitor for her niece, she 
would have preferred him, — especially now 
when people were beginning to speak well 
of him, —to that terrible young man, who, 
from his youth upwards, had been to her a 
cause of fear and trembling. Of course it 
was desirable that Violet should marry an 
elder son, and a peer’s heir. All that kind 
ef thing, in Lady Baldock’s eyes, was most 
desirable. But, nevertheless, anything was 
better than Lord Chiltern. If Violet would 
not take Mr. Appledom. or Lord Fawn, in 
heaven’s name let her take this young man, 
who was kind, worthy, and steady, who was 
civilised in his manners, and would no doubt 
he amenable in regard to settlements. Lady 
Baldock had so far fallen in the world that 
she would have consented to make a bar- 
gain with her niece, — almost any bargain, 
so long as Lord Chiltern was excluded. 
Phineas did not quite understand all this ; 
but when Lady Baldock asked him to come 
to Berkeley square, he perceived that help 
was being prottered to him where he cer- 
tainly had not looked for help. 

He was frequently with Lord Brentford, 
who talked to him constantly on matters 
connected with his parliamentary life. After 
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having been the intimate friend of the 
daughter and of the son, it now seemed to 
be his lot to be the intimate friend of the 
father. The Earl had constantly discussed 
with him his arrangements with his son, and 
had lately expressed himself as only half 
satisfied with such reconciliation as had 
taken place. And Phineas could perceive 
that from day to day the Earl was less and 
less satisfied. He would complain bitterly 
of his son, — complain of his silence, com- 
plain of his not coming to London, com- 
ome of his conduct to Violet, complain of 

is idle indifference to anything like proper 
occupation; but he had never as yet said a 
word to show that there had been any 
quarrel between Violet and her lover, and 
Phineas had felt that he could not ask the 
question. ‘‘ Mr. Finn,” said the Earl to 
him one morning, as soon as he entered the 
room, ‘* I have just heard a story which has 
almost seemed to me to be incredible.” 
The nobleman’s manner was very stern, 
and the fact that he called his young friend 
‘*Mr. Finn,” showed at once that some- 
thing was wrong. 

‘** What is it you have heard, my lord?” 
said Phine+s, 

**That you and Chiltern went over, — 
last year to, — Belgium, and fought, —a 
duel there ! ” 

Now it must have been the case that, in 
the set among which they all lived, — Lord 
Brentford and his son and daughter and 
Phineas Finn, — the old lord was the only 
man who had not heard of the duel before 
this. It had even penetrated to the dull 
ears of Mr. Kennedy, reminding him, as it 
did so, that his wife had —told him a lie! 
But it was the fact that no rumeur of the 
duel had reached the Earl till this morning. 

** It is true,” said Phineas. 

‘*] have never been so shocked in my 
life; — never. I had no idea that you had 
ad thought of aspiring to the hand of Miss 
Effingham.” The lord’s voice as he said 
this was very stern. 

‘*As I aspired in vain, and as Chiltern 
has been successful, that need not now be 
made a reproach against me.” 

**T do not know what to think of it, Mr. 
Finn. I amso much surprised that I hardly 
know what to say. I must declare my 
opinion at once, that you behaved, — very 
badly.” 

‘* IT do not know how much you know, my 
lord, and how much you do not know; and 
the circumstances of the little affair do not 
permit me to be explicit about them; but, 
as you have expressed your opinion so 
openly you must allow me: to express mine, 
and to say that, as far as 1 can judge of my 
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all. 

‘* Do you intend to defend duelling, sir ? ” 

‘“*No. If you mean to tell me that a 
duel is of itself sinful, I have nothing to 
say. I suppose it is. My defence of my- 
self merely goes to the manner in which this 
duel was fought, and the fact that I fought 
it with your son. 

**I cannot conceive how you can have 
come to my house as my guest, and stood 
upon my interest for my borough, when you 


own actions, I did not behave badly at! 





at the time were doing your very best to 
interpose yourself between Chiltern and! 
the lady whom you so well knew I wished | 
to become his wife.” Phineas was aware | 
that the Earl must have been very much| 
moved indeed when he thus permitted him- | 
self to speak of ‘‘his” borough. He said | 
nothing now, however, though the Earl| 
paused ;—and then the angry lord went 
on. ‘*I must say that there was something, 
—something almost approaching to du- 
plicity in such conduct.” 

‘If I were to defend myself by evidence, 
Lord Brentford, I should have to go back | 
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the Earl would have been pacified. But 
now the offender was beyond his reach al- 
together, having used the borough as a 
most convenient stepping-stone over his 
difficulties, and having so used it just at 
the time when he was committing this sin. 
There was a good fortune about Phineas 
which added greatly to the lord’s wrath. 
And then, to tell the truth, he had not that 
rich consolation for which Phineas gave him 
credit. Lord Chiltern had told him that 
morning that the engagement between him 
and Violet was at an end. ‘* You have so 
preached to her, my lord, about my duties,” 
the son had said to his father, ‘‘ that she 
finds herself obliged to give me your ser- 
mons at second hand, till I can bear them 
no longer.” But of this Phineas knew 
nothing as yet. The Earl, however, was 
so imprudent in his anger that before this 
interview was over he had the whole story. 
** Yes ; —you deceived me,” he continued ; 
**and [ can never trust you again.” 

‘* Was it for me, my lord, to tell you of 
that which would have increased your an- 
ger against your own son? When he 


to exact dates,—and dates not of facts! wanted me to fight was I to come, like a 
which I could verify, but dates as to my | sneak at school, and tell you the story? 
feelings which could not be verified,— and | I know what you would have thought of me 


that would be useless. I can only say | 


that I believe I know what the honour and_| 


truth of a gentleman demand,—even to 
the verge of self-sacrifice, and that I have 
done nothing that ought to place my char- 


acter as a gentleman in jeopardy. If you 
will ask your son, I think he will tell you the 
same.” 

‘**L have asked him. It was he who told 
me of the duel.” 

** When did he tell you, my lord?” 

** Just now; this morning.” Thus Phin- 
eas learned that Lord Chiltern was at this 
moment in the house,—or at least in Lon- 
don.” 

** And did he complain of my conduct ?” 

** IT complain of it, sir. I complain of. it 
very bitterly. I placed the greatest confi- 
dence in you, especially in regard to my 





had I done so. And when it was over was 
I to come and tell you then? Think what 
you yourself would have done when you 
were young, and you may be quite sure 
that I did the same. What have I gained? 
He has got all that he wanted; and you 
have also got all that you wanted ; —and I 
have helped you both. Lord Brentford, I 
can put my hand on my heart and say that 
I have been honest to you.” 

*“*T have got nothing that I wanted,” 
said the Earl in his despair. 

** Lord Chiltern and Miss Effingham will 
be man and wife.” 

‘*No;—they will not. He has quar- 
relled with her. He is so obstinate that 
she will not bear with him.” 

Then it was all true, even though the 
rumours had reached him through Laurence 


son’s affairs, and you deceived me.” The! Fitzgibbon and Madame Max Goesler. 
Karl was very angry, and was more angry | ‘* At any rate, my lord, that has not been 
from the fact that this young man who had | my fault,” he said, after a moment’s hesita- 
offended him, to whom he had given such | tion. The Earl was walking up and dowa 
vital assistance when assistance was needed, | the room, angry with himself now at his 
had used that assistance to its utmost be-| own mistake in having told the story, and 
fore his sin was found out. Had Phineas! not knowing what further to say to his vis- 
still been sitfing for Loughton, so that the! itor. He had been in the habit of talking 
Earl could have said to him, ‘* You are now! so freely to Phineas about his son that he 
bound to retreat from this borough because | could hardly resist the temptation of doing 
you have offended me, your patron,” I so still; and yet it was impossible that he 
think that he would have forgiven the of-| could swallow his anger and continue in 
fender and allowed him to remain in his the same strain. ‘‘ My lord,” said Phin- 
seat. There would have been a scene, and eas, after a while, ‘‘I can assure you that 
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I grieve that you should be grieved. I 
have received so much undeserved favour 
from your family, that I owe you a debt 
which I can never pay. I am sorry that 
ou should be angry with me now; but I 
ope that a time may come when you will 
think less severely of my conduct.” 

He was about to leave the room when 
the Earl stopped him. ‘*‘ Will you give me 
your word,” said the Earl, ‘‘ that you will 
think no more of Miss Effingham?” Phin- 
eas stood silent, considering how he might 
answer this proposal, resolving that noth- 
ing should bring him to such a pledge as 
that suggested while there was yet a ledge 
for hope to stand on. ‘Say that, Mr. 
Finn, and I will forgive everything.” 

‘** I cannot acknowledge that I have done 
anything to be forgiven.” 

**Say that,” repeated the Earl, ‘‘ and 
everything shall be forgotten.” 

‘* There need be no cause for alarm, my 
lord,” said Phineas. ‘‘ You may be sure. 
that Miss Effingham will not think of me.” 

** Will you give me your word ?” 

**No, my lord;—certainly not. You 
have no right to ask it, and the pursuit is 
an tome as to any other man who may 
choose to follow it. I have hardly a ves- 
tige of a hope of success. It is barely pos- 
sible that I should succeed. But if it be 


true that Miss Effingham be disengaged, I 
shall endeavour to find an opportunity of 


urging my suit. I would give up every- 
‘thing that I have, my seat in Parliament, 
all the ambition of my life, for the barest 
chance of success. When she had accepted 
your son, I desisted,— of course. I have 
now heard, from more sources than one, 
that she or he or both of them have changed 
their minds. If this be so, I am free to 
try again.” The Earl stood opposite to 
him, scowling at him, but said nothing. 
**Good morning, my lord.” 

** Good morning, sir.” 

‘*T am afraid it must be good-bye, for 
some long days to come.” 

*¢ Good morning, sir.” And the Earl as 
he spoke rang the bell. Then Phineas took 
up his hat and departed. 

As he walked away his mind filled itself 
gradually with various ideas, all springing 
from the words which Lord Brentford had 
spoken. What account had Lord Chiltern 
given to his father of the duel? Our hero 
was & man very sensitive as to the good 
opinion of others, and in spite of his bold 
assertion of his own knowledge of what be- 
came a gentleman, was beyond measure 
solicitous that others should acknowledge 
his-claim at any rate to that title. He 
thought that he had been generous to Lord 
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Chiltern; and as he went back in his mem- 
ory over almost every word that had been 
spoken in the interview that had just past, 
he fancied that he was able to collect evi- 
dence that his antagonist at Blankenberg 
had not spoken illof him. As to the charge 
of deceit which the Earl had made against 
him, he told himself that the Earl had made 
it in anger. He would not even think hard- 
ly of the Earl who had been so good a 
friend to him, but he believed in his heart 
that the Earl had made the accusation out 
of his wrath and not out of his judgment. 
‘* He cannot think that I have been false to 
him,” Phineas said to himself. But it was 
very sad to him that he should have to 
quarrel with all the a of the Standishes, 
as he could not but feel that it was they 
who had put him on his feet. It seemed as 
though he were never to see Lady Laura 
again except when they chanced to meet in 
company, —on which occasions he simply 
bowed to her. Now the Earl had almost 
turned him out of his house. And though 
there had been to a certain extent a recon- 
ciliation between him and Lord Chiltern, he 
in these days never saw the friend who had 
once put him upon Bonebreaker; and now, 
—now that Violet Effingham was again 
free, —how was it possible to avoid some 
renewal of enmity between them? He 
would, however, endeavour to see Lord 
Chiltern at once. 

And then he thought of Violet, — of Vio- 
let again free, of Violet as again a possible 
wife for himself, of Violet to whom he might 
address himself at any rate without any 
scruple as tohis own unworthiness. Every- 
body concerned, and many who were not 
concerned at all, were aware that he had 
been among her lovers, and he thought 
that he could perceive that those who in- 
terested themselves on the subject, had 
regarded him as the only horse in the race 
likely to run with success against Lord Chil- 
tern. She herself had received his offers 
without scorn, and had always treated him 
as though he were a favoured friend, though 
not favoured as a lover. And now even 
Lady Baldock was smiling upon him, and 
asking him to her house as though the red- 
faced porter in the hall in Berkeley Square 
had never been ordered to refuse him a mo- 
ment’s admission inside the doors. He had 
been very humble in speaking of his own 
hopes to the Earl, but surely there might 
be a chance. What if after all the little 
strain which he had had in his back was to 
be cured after such a fashion asthis! When 
he got to his lodgings, he found a card from 
Lady Baldock, informing him that Lady 
Baldock would be at home on a certain 
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night, and that there would be music. 
could not go to Lady Baldock’s on the 
night nek as it would be necessary that 
he should be in the House ;—nor did he 
much care to go there, as Violet Effingham 
was not in town. But he would call and 
explain, and endeavour to curry favour in 
that way. 

He at once wrote a note to Lord Chiltern, 
which he addressed to Portman Square. 
‘* As you are in town, can we not meet? 
Come and dine with me at the Club 
on Saturday.” That was the note. After 
a few days he received the following answer, 
dated from the Bull at Willingford. Why 
on earth should Lord Chiltern be staying at 
the Bull at Willingford in May ? 

“The old Shop at W. 
** Dear PaINeas, — 

**I can’t dine with you, because I am 
down here, looking after the cripples, and 
writing a sporting novel. They tell me I 
ought to do something, so I am going to do 
that. I hope you don’t think I turned 
informer against you in telling the Earl of 
our pleasant little meeting on the sands. 
It had become necessary, and you are too 
much of a man tu care much for any truth 
being told. He was terribly angry both 
with me and with you; but the fact is, he is 


He 


, Friday. 


so blindly unreasonable that one cannot 


regard his anger. I endeavoured to tell the 
story truly, and, so told, it certainly should 
not have injured you in his estimation. 
But it did. Very sorry, old fellow, and I 
hope you'll get over it. Itis a good deal 
more important to me than to you. o 

“ ” 


** Yours, 

There was not a word about Violet. But 
then it was hardly to be expected that there 
should be words about Violet. It was not 
likely that a man should write to his rival 
of his own failure. But yet there was a 
flavour of Violet in the letter which would 
not have been there, so Phineas thought, if 
the writer had been despondent. The pleas- 
ant little meeting on the sands had been 
convened altogether in respect of Violet. 
And the telling of the story to the Earl 
must have arisen from discussions about 
Violet. Lord Chiltern must have told his 
father that Phineas was his rival. Could 
the rejected suitor have written on such a 
subject in such a strain to such a corre- 
spondent if he had believed his own rejec- 
tion to be certain? But then Lord Chil- 
tern was not like anybody else in the world, 
and it was impossible to judge of him by 
one’s experience of the motives of others. 

Shortly afterwards Phineas did call in 
Berkeley Square, and was shown up at 
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once into Lady Baldock’s drawing-room. 
The whole aspect of the porter’s counte- 
nance was changed towards him, and from 
this, too, he gathered good auguries. This 
had surprised him; but his surprise was far 
greater, when, on entering the room, he 
found Violet Effingham there alone. A 
little fresh colour came to her face as she 
greeted him, though it cannot be said that 
she blushed. She behaved herself admira- 
bly, not endeavouring to conceal some little 
emotion at thus meeting him, but betraying 
none that was injurious to her composure. 
‘*T am so glad to see you, Mr. Finn,” she 
said. ‘* My aunt has just left me, and will 
be back directly.” 

He was by no means her equal in his 
management of himself on the occasion ;_ but 
perhaps it may be acknowledged that his 
—_ was the more difficult of the two. 
{e had not seen her since her engagement 
had been proclaimed to the world, and now 
he had heard from a source which was not 
to be doubted, that it had been broken off. 
Of course there was nothing to be said on 
that matter. He could not have congratu- 
lated her in the one case, nor could he 
either congratulate her or condole with her 
on the other. And yet he did not know 
how to speak to her as though no such 
events had occurred. ‘‘I did not know 
that you were in town,” he said. 

‘**T only came yesterday. I have been, 
you know, at Rome with the Effinghams ; 
and since that I have been ; but, 
indeed, I have been such a vagrant that I 
cannot tell you of all my comings and go- 
ings. And you,—you are hard at work!” 

** Oh yes ; — always.” 

‘* That is right. I wish I could be some- 
thing, if it were only a stick in waiting, or 
adoor-keeper. It is so good to be some- 
thing.” Was it some such teaching as this 
that had jarred against Lord Chiltern’s sus- 
ceptibilities, and had seemed to him to be a 
repetition of his father’s sermons ? 

‘*A man should try to be something,” 
said Phineas. 

‘And a woman must be content to be 
nothing, —unless Mr. Mill can pull us 
through! And now, tell me, —have you 
seen Lady Laura?” 

** Not lately.” 

** Nor Mr. Kennedy ?” 

‘**I sometimes see him in the House.” 
The visit to the Colonial Office of which 
the reader has been made aware had not at 
that time as yet been made. 

**I am sorry for all that,” she said. 
Upon which Phineas smiled and shook his 
head. ‘I am very sorry that there should 
be a quarrel between you two.” 
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‘* There is no quarrel.” 

‘*1 used to think that you and she might 
do so much for each other, — that is, of 
course, if you could make a friend of bim.” 

‘* He is a man of whom it is very hard to 
make a friend,” said Phineas, fecling that 
he was dishonest to Mr. Kennedy in saying 
so, but thinking that such dishonesty was 
justified by what he owed to Lady Laura. 

** Yes ; —he is hard, and what I call un- 
genial. We won't say anything about him, 
—will we? Have you seen much of the 
Earl?” This she asked as though such a 
question had no reference whatever to Lord 
Chiltern. 

** Oh dear, — alas, alas!” 

‘You have not quarrelled with him 
too?” 

‘*He has quarrelled with me. He has 
heard, Miss Effingham, of what happened 
last year, and he thinks that I was wrong.” 

‘* Of course you were wrong, Mr. Finn.” 

‘“* Very likely. To him I chose to de- 
fend himself, but I certainly shall not do 
so to you. At any rate, you did not think 
it necessary to quarrel with me.” 

**I ought to have done so. 
why my aunt does not come.” 
rang the bell. 

** Now I have told you all about myself,” 
said he; ‘* you should tell me something of 
yourself.” 

** About me? I am like the knife-grind- 
er, who had no story to tell, — none at least 
to be told. We have all, no doubt, got our 
little stories, interesting enough to our- 
selves.” 

**But your story, Miss Effingham,” he 
said, ‘‘is of such intense interest to me.” 
At that moment, luckily, Lady Baldock 
came into the room, and Phineas was saved 
from the necessity of making a declaration 
at a moment which would have been most 
inopportune. 

Lady Baldock was exceedingly gracious 
to him, bidding Violet use her influence to 
persuade him to come to the gathering. 
** Persuade him to desert his work to come 
and hear some fiddlers!” said Miss Effing- 
ham. ‘‘ Indeed I shall not, aunt. Who 
can tell but what the colonies might suffer 
from it through centuries, and that such a 
lapse of duty might drive a province or two 
into the arms of our mortal enemies ? ” 

‘* Herr Moll is coming,” said Lady Bal- 
dock, ‘‘ and so is Signor Scrubi, and Pjinskt, 
who, they say, is the greatest man living on 
the flageolet. Have you ever heard Pjinskt, 
Mr. Finn P” Phineas never had heard 
Pjinskt. ‘* And as for Herr Moll, there is 
nothing equal to him, this year, at least.” 
Lady Baldock had taken up music this sea- 


I wonder 
Then she 
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son, but all her enthusiasm was unable to 
shake the conscientious zeal of the young 
Under-Secretary of State. At such a gath- 
ering he would have been unable to say a 
word in private to Violet Effingham. 


CHAPTER LX. 
MADAME GOESLER’S POLITICS. 


It may be remembered that when Lady 
Glencora Palliser was shown into Madame 
Goesler’s room, Madame Goesler had just 
explained somewhat forcibly to the Duke 
of Omnium her reasons for refusing the 
loan of his Grace’s villa at Como. She 
had told the Duke in so many words that 
she did not mean to give the world an o 
portunity of maligning her, and it ed. 
then have been left to the Duke to decide 
whether any other arrangements might 
have been made for taking Madame Goes- 
ler to Como, had he not been interrupted. 
That he was very anxious to take her was 
certain. The green brougham had al- 
ready been often enough at the door in 
Park Lane to make his Grace feel that 
Madame Goesler’s company was very de- 
sirable, — was, perhaps, of all things left 
for his enjoyment, the one thing the most 
desirable. Lady Glencora had spoken to 
her husband of children crying for the top 
brick of the chimney. Now it had come to 
this, that in the eyes of the Duke of Om- 
nium Marie Max Goesler was the top brick 
of the chimney. She had more wit for him 
than other women, —more of that sort of 
wit which he was capable of enjoying. She 
had a beauty which he had learned to think 
more alluring than other beauty. He was 
sick of fair faces, and fat arms, and free 
necks. Madame Goesler’s eyes sparkled 
as other eyes did not sparkle, and there 
was something of the vagueness of mystery 
in the very blackness and gloss and abun- 
dance of her hair,—as though her beauty 
was the beauty of some world which he had 
not yetknown. And there was a quickness 
and yet a graceof motion about her which 
was quite new to him. The ladies upon 
whom the Duke had of late most often 
smiled had been somewhat slow, — perha) 
almost heavy, —though no doubt, graceful 
withal. In his early youth he remembered 
to have seen, somewhere in Greece, such an 
houri as was this Madame Goesler. The 
houri in that case had run off with the cap- 
tain of a Russian vessel engaged in the tal- 
low trade; but not the less was there left 
on his Grace’s mind some dreamy- memory 
of charms which had impressed him very 
strongly when be was simply a young Mr, 
Palliser, and had had at his command not so 
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convenient a mode of sudden abduction as 
the Russian captain’s tallow ship. Pressed 
hard by such circumstances as these, there 
is no knowing how the Duke might have 
got out of his difficulties had not Lady Glen- 
cora appeared upon the scene. 

Since the future little Lord Silverbridge 
had been born, the Duke had been very con- 
stant in his worship of Lady Glencora, and 
as, from year to year, a little brother was ad- 
ded, thus making the family very strong 
and stable, his acts of worship had in- 
creased; but with his worship there had 
come of late something almost of dread, — 
something almost of obedience, which had 
made those who were immediately about 
the Duke declare that his Grace was a good 
deal changed. For, hitherto, whatever 
may have been the Duke’s weaknesses, he 
certainly had known no master, His heir, 
Plantagenet Palliser, had always been sub- 
ject to him. His other relations had been 

ept at such a distance as hardly to be 
more than recognised; and though his 
Grave no doubt had had his intimacies, 
they who had been intimate with him had 
either never tried to obtain ascendancy, or 
had failed. Lady Glencora, whether with 
or without a struggle, had succeeded, and 
people about the Duke said that the Duke 
was much changed. Mr. Fothergill, — 
who was his Grace’s man of business, and 
who was not a favourite with Lady Glen- 
cora, — said that he was very much changed 
indeed. Finding his Grace so much 
changed, Mr. Fothergill had made a little 
attempt at dictation himself, but had re- 
ceded with fingers very much scorched in 
the attempt. Tt was indeed possible that 
the Duke was becoming in the slightest de- 
gree weary of Lady Glencora’sthraldom, and 
that he thought that Madame Max Goesler 
might be more tender with him. Madame 
Max Goesler, however, intended to be 
tender only on one condition. 

When Lady Glencora entered the room, 
Madame Goesler received her beautifully. 
** How lucky that you should have come 
just when his Grace is here,” she said. 

**T saw my uncle’s carriage, and of 
course I knew it,” said Lady Glencora. 

‘*Then the favour is to him,” said Ma- 
dame Goesler, smiling, 

** No, no indeed ; i was coming. If my 
word is to he doubted in that point, I must 
insist on having the servant up; I must, 
certainly. Itold him to drive to this door, 
as far back as Grosvenor Street. Did I 
not, Planty?” Planty was the little Lord 
Silverbridge as was to be, if nothing un- 
fortunate intervened, who was now sitting 
on his granduncle’s knee. 





**Dou said to the little house in Park 
Lane,” said the boy. 

‘“* Yes, — because I forgot the number.” 

** And it is the smallest house in Park 
Lane, so the evidence is complete,” said 
Madame Goesler. Lady Glencora had not 
cared much for evidence to convince Ma- 
dame Goesler, but she had not wished her 
uncle to think that he was watched and 
hunted down. It might be necessary that 
he should know that he was watched, but 
things had not come to that as yet. 

‘* How is Plantagenet ? ” asked the Duke. 

** Answer for papa,” said Lady Glencora 
to her child. 

we ay is very well, but he almost never 
comes home.” 

‘*He is working for his country,” said 
the Duke. ‘‘ Your papa is a busy, useful 
man, and can’t afford ‘time to play with a 
little boy as I can.” 

‘* But papa is not a duke.” 

** He will be some day, and that proba- 
bly before long, my boy. He will be a 
duke quite as soon as he wants to be a 
duke. He likes the House of Commons 
better than the strawberry leaves, I fancy. 
There is not a man in England léss in a 
hurry than he is.” 

** No, indeed,” said Lady Glencora. 

' ** How nice that is,” said Madame Goes- 
er. 

** And I ain’t in a hurry either,—am I, 
mamma?” said the little future Lord Sil- 
verbridge. 

**You are a wicked little monkey,” said 
his granduncle, kissing him. At this mo- 
ment Lady Glencora was, no doubt, think- 
ing how necessary it was that she should be 
careful to see that things did turn out in 
the manner proposed,— so that people who 
had waited should not be disappointed ; 
and the Duke was perhaps thinking that he 
was not absolutely bound to his nephew by 
any law of God or man; and Madame Max 
Goesler,— I wonder whether her thoughts 
were injurious to the prospects of that 
handsome bold-faced little boy, 

Lady Glencora rose to take her leave 
first. It was not for her to show any anx- 
iety to force the Duke out of the lady’s 
presence. If the Duke were resolved to 
make a fool of himself, nothing that she 
could do would prevent it. But she thought 
that this little inspection might possibly be 
of service, and that her uncle’s ardour would 
be cooled by the interruption to which he 
had been subjected. So she went, and im- 
mediately afterwards the Duke followed her. 
The interruption had, at any rate, saved 
him on that occasion from making the high- 
est bid for the pleasure of Madame Goes- 
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ler’s company at Como. The Duke went 
down with the little boy in his hand, so that 
there was not an opportunity for a single 
word of interest between the gentleman and 
the lady. 

Madame Goesler, when she was alone, 
seated herself on her sofa, tucking her feet 
up under her as though she were seated 
somewhere in the East, pushed her ringlets 
back roughly from her face, and then placed 
her two hands to her sides so that her 
thumbs rested tightly on her girdle. When 
alone with something weighty on her mind 
she would sit in this form for the hour to- 
gether, resolving, or frying to resolve, what 
should be her conduct. She did few things 
without much thinking, and though she 
walked very boldly, she walked warily. 
She often told herself that such success as 
she had achieved could not have been 
achieved without much caution. And yet 
she was ever discontented with herself, tell- 
ing herself that all that she had done was 
nothing, or worse than nothing. What was 
it all, to have a duke and to have lords 
dining with her, to dine with lords or with 
a duke itself, if life were dull with her, and 
the hours hung heavy! Life with her was 
dull, and the hours did hang heavy. And 
what if she caught this old man, and be- 
came herself a duchess,— caught him by 
means of his weakness, to the inexpressi- 


ble dismay of all those who were bound 
to him by ties of blood,— would that make 
her life happier, or her hours less tedious ? 
That prospect of a life on the Italian lakes 
with an old man tied to her side was not so 
eharming in her eyes, as it was in those of 


the Duke. Were she to succeed, and to 
be blazoned forth to the world as Duchess 
of Omnium, what would she have gained? 
She perfectly understood the motive of 
Lady Glencora’s visit, and thought that she 
would at any rate gain something in the 
very triumph of baffling the maneuvres of 
so clever a woman. t Lady Glencora 
throw her zis before the Duke, and it 
would be something to carry off his Grace 
from beneath the protection of so thick a 
shield. ‘The very flavour of the contest was 
pleasing to Madame Goesler. But, the 
victory gained, what then would remain to 
her? Money she had already; position, 
too, she had of her own. She was free as 
air, and should it suit her at any time to go 
off to some lake of Como in society that 
would personally be more agreeable to her 
than that of the Duke of Omnium, there 
was nothing to hinder her for a moment. 
And then came a-smile over her face,— but 
the saddest smile,—as she thought of one 
with whom it might be pleasant to look at 
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ae colour of Italian skies and feel the soft- 
ness of Italian breezes. In feigning to like 
;to do this with an old man, in acting the 
raptures of love on behalf of a worn-out 
duke who at the best would scarce believe 
in her acting, there would not be much de- 
light for her, She had never yet known 
what it was to have anything of the pleasure 
of love. She had grown, as she often told 
herself, to be a hard, cautious, selfish, suc- 
cessful woman, without any interference or 
assistance from such pleasure. Might there 
not be yet time left for her to try it without 
selfishness,— with an absolute devotion of 
self,— if —- she could find the right com- 
panion? There was one who might be such 
a companion, but the Duke of Omnium cer- 
tainly could not be such a one. 

But to be Duchess of Omnium! After 
all, success in this world is everything ; — 
is at any rate the only thing the pleasure of 
which will endure. ‘There was the name of 
many a woman written in a black list with- 
in Madame Goesler’s breast,— written there 
because of scorn, because of rejected over- 
tures, because of deep social injury; and 
Madame Goesler told herself often that it 
would be a pleasure to her to use the list, 
and to be revenged on those who had ill- 
used and scornfully treated her. She did 
not readily forgive those who had injured 
her. As Duchess of Omnium she thought 
that probably she might use that list with 
efficacy. Lady Glencora had treated her 
well, and she had no such feeling against 
Lady Glencora. As Duchess of Omnium 
she would accept Lady Glencora as her 
dearest friend, if Lady Glencora would ad- 
mit it. But if it should be necessary that 
there should be a little duel between them, : 
as to which of them should take the Duke 
in hand, the duel must of course be fought. 
In a matter so important, one woman would 
of course expect no false sentiment from 
another. She and Lady Glencora would 
understand each other:—and no doubt, 
respect each other. 

have said that she would sit there 
resolving, or trying to resolve. There is 
nothing in the world so difficult as that 
task of making up one’s mind. Who is 
there that has not longed that the power 
and privilege of selection among alterna- 
tives should be taken away from him in 
some important crisis of his life, and that 
his conduct should be arranged for him, 
either this way or that, by some divine 
power if it were possible, — by some 
patriarchal power in the absence of divin- 
| ity, — or by chance even, if nothing better 
‘than chance could be found to doit? But 
‘no one dares to cast the die, and to go 
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honestly by the hazard. There must be 
the actual necessity of obeying the die, 
before even the die can be of any use. As 
it was, when Madame Goesler had sat 
there for an hour, till her legs were tired 
beneath her, she had not resolved. It 
must be as her impulse should direct her 
when the important moment came. There 
was not a soul on earth to whom she could 
go for counsel, and when she asked herself 
for counsel, the counsel would not come. 

Two days afterwards the Duke called 
again. He would come generally on a 
Thursday, — early, so that he might be 
there before other visitors; and he had 
already quite learned that when he was 
there other visitors would probably be re- 
fused admittance. How Lady Glencora 
had made her way in, telling the servant 
that her uncle was there, he had not under- 
stood. ‘That visit had been made on the 
Thursday, but now he came on the Satur- 
day, — having, I regret to say, sent down 
some early fruit from his own hot-houses, 
—or from Covent Garden, —with a little 
note on the previous day. The grapes 
might have been very well, but the note 
was injudicious. There were three lines 
about the grapes, as to which there was 
some special history, the vine having been 
brought from the garden of some villa in 
which some ill-used queen had lived and 
died; and then there was a postscript in 
one line to say that the Duke would call on 
the following morning. I do not think 
that he had meant to add this when he be- 
gan his note; but then children, who want 
the top brick, want it so badly, and cry 
for it so perversely ! 

Of course Madame Goesler was at home. 
But even then she had not made up her 
mind. She had made up her mind only to 
this, —that he should be made to speak 

lainly, and that she would take time for 

er reply. Not even with such a gem as 
the Duke’s coronet before her eyes, would 
she jump at it. Where there was so much 
doubt, there need at least be no iimpa- 
tence, 

**You ran away the other day. Duke, 
because you could not resist the charm of 
that little boy,” she said, laughing. 

**He is a dear little boy, —but it was 
not that,” he answered. 

“Then what was it? Your niece car- 
ried you off in a whirlwind. She was come 
and gone, taking you with her, in half a 
minute.” 

**She had disturbed me when I was 
thinking of something,” said the Duke. 

“Things shouldn't be thought of, —not 
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so deeply as that.” Madame Goesler was 
playing with a bunch of his grapes now, 
eating one or two, from a small china plate 
which had stood upon the table, and he 
thought that he had never seen a woman 
so graceful and yet so natural. ‘* Will 
you not eat your own grapes with me? 
They are delicious ;— flavoured with the 
“ome queen’s sorrows.” He shook his 
ead, knowing that it did not suit his gas- 
tric juices to have to deal with fruit eaten 
at odd times. ‘* Never think, Duke. I 
am convinced that it does no good. It 
simply means doubting, and doubt always 
leads to error. The safest way in the 
world is to do nothing.” 

**T believe so,” said the Duke. 

‘* Much the safest. But if you have not 
sufficient command over yourself to enable 
you to sit in repose, always quiet, never 
committing yourself to the chance of any 
danger, — then take a leap in the dark; or 
rather many leaps. A stumbling horse re- 
gains his footing by persevering in his on- 
ward course. As for moving cautiously, 
that I detest.” 

‘*And yet one must think; —for in- 
stance, whether one will succeed or not.” 

‘‘Take that for granted always. Re- 
member, I do not recommend motion at 
all. Repose is my idea of life ;— repose 
and grapes.” 

The Duke sat for a while silent, taking 
his repose as far as the outer man was 
concerned, looking at his top brick of the 
chimney, as from time to time she ate one 
of his grapes. Probably she did not eat 
above half-a-dozen of them altogether, but 
he thought that the grapes must have been 
made for the woman, she was so pretty in 
the eating of them. But it was necessary 
that he should speak at last. ‘‘ Have you 
been thinking of coming to Como?” he 
said. 

‘*T told you that I never think.” 

‘* But I want an answer to my propo- 
sition.” 

‘*T thought I bad answered your Grace 
on that question.” Then she put down the 
grapes, and moved herself on her chair, so 
that she sat with her fave turned away from 
him. 

‘** But a request to a lady may be made 
twice.” 


** Yes. 


And I am grateful, knowing 
how far it is from your intention to do me 
any harm. And I am somewhat ashamed 


of my warmth on the other day. But still 
there can be but one answer. There are 
delights which a woman must deny herself, 
let them be ever so delightful.” 
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“T had thought, ——” the Duke began, 
and then he stopped himself. 

*““Your Grace was saying that you 
thought, ” 

‘* Marie, a man at my age does not like 
to be denied.” 

** What man likes to be denied anything 
by a woman at any age? A woman who 
denies anything is called cruel at once, — 
even though it be her very soul.” She had 
turned round upon him now, and was lean- 
ing forward towards him from her chair, so 
that he could touch her if he put out his 
hand. 

He put out his hand and touched her. 
** Marie,” he said, ‘‘ will you deny me if I 
ask?” 

** Nay, my lord; how shall I say ? There 
is many a trifle I would deny you. There 
is a a great gift I would give you will- 
ingly.” 

e But the greatest gift of all?” 

** My lord, if you have anything to say, 
you must say it plainly. There never was 


a woman worse than I am at the reading of 
riddles.” 

** Could you endure to live in the quietude 
of an Italian lake with an old man?” Now 
he touched her again, and had taken her 
hand. 

** No, my lord ; —nor with a young one, 


—for all my days. But I do not know that 
age would guide me.” 

Then the Duke rose and made his propo- 
sition in form. ‘* Marie, you know that I 
love you. Why it is that I at my age should 
feel so sore a love, 1 cannot say.” 

** So sore a love!” 

‘*So sore, if it be not gratified. Marie, 
I ask you to be my wife.” 

** Duke of Omnium, this from you!” 

** Yes, from me. My coronet is at your 
feet, If you will allow me to raise it, I 
will place it on your brow.” 

Then she went away from him, and seated 
herself at a distance. After a moment or 
two he followed her, and stood with his 
arm upon her shoulder. ‘ You will give 
me an answer, Marie?” 

** You cannot have thought of this, my 
lord.” 

** Nay; I have thought of it much.” 

** And your friends? ” 

** My dear, I may venture to please my- 
self in this, — as in everything. Will you 
not answer me ?” 

*¢ Certainly not on the spur of the mo- 
ment, my lord. Think how high is the po- 
sition you offer me, and how immense is the 
change you propose tome. Allow me two 
days, and I will answer you by letter, I 
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am so fluttered now that I must leave you.” 
‘hen he came to her, took her hand, kissed 
Lr brow, and opened the door for her. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
ANOTHER DUEL. 


Ir happened that there were at this time 
certain matters of business to be settled be- 
tween the Duke of Omnium and his nephew 
Mr. Palliser, respecting which the latter 
called upon his uncle on the morning after 
the Duke had committed himself ' his 
offer. Mr. Palliser had come by appoint- 
ment made with Mr. Fothergill, the Duke's 
man of business, and had expected to meet 
Mr. Fothergill. Mr. Fothergill, however, 
was not with the Duke, and the uncle told 
the nephew that the business had been post- 
poned. Then Mr. Palliser asked some 
question as to the reason of such postpone- 
ment, not meaning much by his question,— 
and the Duke, after a moment’s hesitation, 
answered him meaning very much by his 
answer. ‘* The truth is, Plantagenet, that 
it is possible that I may marry, and if so 
this arrangement would not suit me.” 

** Are you going to be married ? ” asked 
the astonished nephew. . 

**It is not exactly that, — but it is possi- 
ble that I may do so. Since I proposed 
this matter to Fothergill I have been think- 
ing over it, and I have changed my mind. 
It will make but little difference to you; 
and after all you are a far richer man than 
I am.” 

‘Tam not thinking of money, Duke,” 
said Plantagenet Palliser. 

** Of what then were you thinking ?” 

‘Simply of what you told me. I do not 
in the least mean to interfere.” 

**T hope not, Plantagenet.” 

** But { could not hear such a statement 
from you without some surprise. Whatever 
you do I hope will tend to make you happy.” 

So much passed between the uncle and 
the nephew, and what the uncle told to the 
nephew, the nephew of course told to his 
wife. ‘* He’ was with her again, yester- 
day,” said Lady Glencora, ‘‘ for more than 
an hour. And he had been half the morn- 
ing dressing himself before he went to her.” 

‘* He is not engaged to her, or he would 
have told me,” said Plantagenet Palliser. 

**T think he would, but there is no know- 
ing. At the present moment I have only 
one doubt, — whether to act upon him or 
upon her.” 

**I do not see that you can do good by 
going to either.” 


** Well, we will see. If she be the wo- 
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man I take her to be, I think I could do 
something with her. I have never supposed 
her to be a bad woman, — never. will 
think of it.” Then Lady Glencora left her 
husband, and did not consult him after- 
wards as to the course she would pursue. 
He had his budget to manage, and his 
speeches to make. ‘The little affair of the 
Duke and Madame Goesler, she thought it 
best to take into her own hands without any 
assistance from him. ** What a fool I was,” 
she said to herself, ** to have her down there 
when the Duke was at Matching.” 

Madame Goesler, when she was left 
alone, felt that now indeed she must make 
up her mind. She had asked for two days. 

he intervening day was a Sunday, and on 
the Monday she must send her answer. 
She might doubt at any rate for this one 
night, — the Saturday night, —and_ sit 
playing, as it were, with the coronet of a 
duchess in her lap. She had been born the 
daughter of a small country attorney, and 
now a duke had asked her to be his wife,— 
and a duke who was acknowledged to stand 
above other dukes! Nothing at any rate 
could rob her of that satisfaction. What- 
ever resolution she might form at last, she 
had by her own resources reached a point 
of success in remembering which there 
would always be a keen gratification. It 
would be much to be Duchess of Omnium; 
but it would be something also to have re- 
fused to be a Duchess of Omnium, During 
that evening, that night, and the next morn- 
ing, she remained playing with the coronet 
in her lap. She would not go to church. 
What good could any sermon do her while 
that bauble was dangling before her eyes? 
After church-time, about two o’clock, 
Phineas Finn came to her. Just at this 
period Phineas would come to her often ;— 
sometimes full of a new decision to forget 
Violet Effingham altogether, at others 
minded to continue his siege let the hope 
of success be ever so small. He had now 
heard that Violet and Lord Chiltern had in 
truth quarrelled, and was of course anxious 
to be advised to continue the siege. When 
he first came in and spoke a word or two, 
in which there was no reference to Violet 
Effingham, there came upon Madame Goes- 
ler a strong wish to decide at once that she 
would play no longer with the coronet, that 
the gem was not worth the cost she would 
be called upon to pay for it. There was 
something in the world better for her than 
the coronet, —if only it might be had. But 
within ten minutes he had told her the whole 
tale about Lord Chiltern, and how he had 
seen Violet at Lady Baldock’s, — and how 
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there might yet be hope for him. What 
would she advise him to do? ‘*Go home, 


Mr. Finn,” she said, ‘‘ and write a sonnet 


See if that will have any 


to her eyebrow. 
effect.” 

** Ah, well! Itis natural that you should 
laugh at me; but, somehow, I did not ex- 
pect it from you.” 

‘*Do not be angry with me. What [ 
mean is that such little things seem to influ- 
ence this Violet of yours.” 

**Do they? I have not found that they 
do so.” 

**If she had loved Lord Chiltern she 
would not have quarrelled with him for a 
few words. If she had loved you, she 
would not have accepted Lord Chiltern. 
If she loves neither of you, she should say 
so. I am losing my respect for her.” 

**Do not say that, Madame Goesler. I 
respect her as strongly as I love her.” Then 
Madame Goesler almost made up her mind 
that she would have the coronet. There 
was a substance about the coronet that 
would not elude her grasp. 

Late that afternoon, while she was still 
hesitating, there came another caller to the 
cottage in Park Lane. She was still hesi- 
tating, feeling that she had as yet another 
night before her. Should she be Duchess 
of Omnium or not? All that she wished 
to be, she could not be; —but to be Duch- 
ess of Omnium was within her reach. Then 
she began to ask herself various questions. 
Would the Queen refuse to accept her in 
her new rank? Refuse! How could any 
Queen refuse to accept her? She had not 
done aught amiss in life. There was no 
slur on her name; no stain on her charac- 
ter. What though her father had been a 
small attorney, and her first husband a Jew 
banker! She had broken no law of God or 
man, had been accused of breaking no law, 
which breaking or which accusation need 
stand in the way of her being as good a 
duchess as any other woman! She was sit- 
ting thinking of this, almost angry with 
herself at the awe with which the proposed 
rank inspired her, when Lady Glencora was 
announced to her. 

** Madame Goesler,” said Lady Glencora, 
**Tam very glad to find you.” 

** And i more than equally so, to be 
found,” said Madame Goesler, smiling with 
all her grace. 

‘* My uncle has been with you since I saw 
you last ?” 

**Oh yes ;— more than once if I remem- 
ber right. He was here yesterday at any 
rate.” 

‘* He comes often to you then?” 
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** Not so often as I would wish, Lady 
Glencora. The Duke is one of my dearest 
friends.” 

‘*It has been a quick friendship.” 

‘** Yes; —a quick friendship,” said Ma- 
dame Goesler. Then there was a pause 
for some moments which Madame Goesler 
was determined that she would not break. 
It was clear to her now on what ground 
Lady Glencora had come to her, and she 
was fully minded that if she could bear the 
full light of the god himself in all his glory, 
she would not ive herself to be scorched 
by any reflected heat coming from the god's 
niece. She thought she could endure any- 
thing that Lady Glencora might say; but 
she would wait and hear what might be 
said. 

‘*T think, Madame Goesler, that I had 
better hurry on to my subject at once,” 
said Lady Glencora, almost hesitating as 
she spdke, and feeling that the colour was 
rushing up to her cheeks and covering her 
brow. ‘*Of course, what I have to sa 
will be disagreeable. Of course I shall 
offend you. And yet I do not mean it.” 

**T shall be offended at nothing, Lady 
Glencora, unless I think that you mean to 
offend me.” 

‘* I protest that Ido not. 
my little boy.” 

‘Yes, indeed. The sweetest child! 
God never gave me anything half so pre- 
cious as that.” 

‘* He is the Duke’s heir.” 

**So I understand.” 

** For myself, by my honour as a woman, 
I care nothing. I am rich and have all that 
the world can give me. For my husband, 
in this matter, I care nothing. His career 
he will make for himself, and it will depend 
on no title.” 

**Why all this to me, Lady Glencora ? 
What have I to do with your husbands 
titles ?” 

‘* Much; — if it be true that there is an 
idea of marriage between you and the Duke 
of Omnium.” 

‘** Psha! ” said Madame Goesler, with all 
the scorn of which she was mistress. 

‘* It is untrue, then?” asked Lady Glen- 
cora. 

.  ‘*No;—it is not untrue. 
idea of such a marriage.” 

** And you are engaged to him ?” 

** No; —I am not engaged to him.” 

** Has he asked you?” 

** Lady Glencora, I really must say that 
such a cross-questioning from one lady to 
another is very unusual. I have promised 
not to be offended, unless I thought that 


You have seen 


There is an 
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you wished to offend me. But do not drive 
me too far.” 

**Madame Goesler, if you will tell me 
that I am mistaken, I will beg your pardon, 
and offer to you the most sincere friendship 
which one woman can give another.” 

** Lady Glencora, I can tell you nothing 
of the kind.” 

**Then it is to be so! And have you 
thought what you would gain?” 

‘*T have thought much of what I should 
gain : — and something also of what I should 
lose.” 

** You have money.” 

‘Yes, indeed; plenty,—for wants so 
moderate as mine.” 

‘* And position.” 

**Well, yes; a sort of position. Not 
such as yours, Lady Glencora. That, if it 
be not born to a woman, can only come to 
her from a husband. She cannot win it for 
herself.” 

** You are free as air, going where you 
like, and doing what you like.” 

‘“*Too free, sometimes,” said Madame 
Goesler. 

«¢ And what will you gain by changing all 
this simply for a title ? ” 

‘¢ But for such a title, Lady Glencora! 
It may be little to you to be Duchess of 
Omnium, but think what it must be to me!” 

** And for this you will not hesitate to rob 
him of all his friends, to embitter his future 
life, to degrade him among his peers, - 

** Degrade him! Who dares say that I 
shall degrade him? He will exalt me, but 
I shall no whit degrade him. You forget 
yourself, Lady Glencora.” 

‘** Ask any one. It is not that I despise 
you. If I did, would I offer you my hand 
infriendship? But an old man, over seventy, 
carrying the weight and burden of such 
rank as his, will degrade himself in the eyes 
of his fellows, if he marries a young woman 
without rank, let her be ever so clever, ever 
so beautiful. A Duke of Omnium may not 
do as he pleases, as may another man.” 

‘*It may be well, Lady Glencora, for 
other dukes, and for the daughters and heirs 
and cousins of other dukes, that his Grace 
should try that question. I will, if you 
wish it, argue this matter with you on many 
— but I will not allow you to say that 

should degrade any man whom I might 


marry. My name is as unstained as your 
own.” 

‘*T meant nothing of that,” said Lady 
Glencora. 

** For him; —I certainly would not will- 
ingly injure him. Who wishes to injure a 
friend? And, in truth, I have so little to 
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gain, that the temptation to do him an in- 
jury, if I thought it one, is not strong. For 
your little boy, Lady Glencora, I think your 
fears are premature.” As she said this, 
there came a smile over her face, which 
threatened to break from control and almost 
become laughter. ‘‘ But, if you will allow 
me to say so, my mind will not be turned 
against this marriage half so strongly by 
any arguments you can use as by those 
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which I can adduce myself. You have 
nearly driven me into it, by telling me that 
I should degrade his house. ‘It is almost 
incumbent on me to prove that you are 
wrong. But you had better leave me to 


settle the matter in my own bosom. You 
had indeed.” 

After a while Lady Glencora did leave 
her, —to settle the matter within her own 
bosom, — having ne other alternative. 





Sie Ricuarp Mayne, Chief Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police, died on Sunday, at the 
age of 73. When only 33 years old, and a ris- 
ing barrister, he was selected by Sir Robert 
Peel to organize a police for London, till then 
almost unprotected. In the teeth of the most 
bitter criticism, he, in conjunction with Colonel 
Rowan, organized the Force on its present basis, 
making London from 1829 to about 1862 the 
most secure capital in Europe, or perhaps in the 
world. During the last six years the violent 
criminals of the metropolis, aided by causes dis- 
cussed elsewhere, proved almost too strong for 
his little army of order, but for more than a 
generation the cool barrister maintained real 
peace and security through a city which is a 
kingdom at an expense of 3s. 6d. a head a year. 
Tn his youth, and prime, and green old age, we 
doubt if the country ever had a more successful 
servant than Sir Richard Mayne, to whom it 
gave nothing but a moderate salary, a K. C. B., 
and some strictly official esteem. 

Spectator, 2 Jan. 


Tue American Minister, Mr. Reverdy Johnson, 
distributed yesterday week the prizes awarded 
by the Birkbeck Institute to pupils of both sexes, 
After commenting, as he was in duty bound, on 
the importance of feminine culture, and also 
awarding the usual compliments to the memory 
of Lord Brougham and Dr. Birkbeck, Mr. Rev- 
erdy Johnson, speaking of America and England 
with a touch of true American humour, — not 
the less humourous because what he said may 
have had its truth,— went on to remark that 
** not only are our institutions identical, but we 
speak the same language; and although we 
speak it better than you do, we understand each 
other, and by and by you will be able to speak 
the language as well as we do.”’ It has really 
been shown, we believe, that a great many of 
what we call Americanisms are good old English 
idioms used in their good old English sense. 
But even the true Americanisms have the fla- 
vour of an originality, a strength, and youth 


which are not very visible in England, and: 





which we are often compelled to borrow. And 
we doubt if any English writer now living writes 
so pure a classical English as was written by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Spectator, 26 Dec. 


Tue Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is notoriously 
a bold man, and he has lately been doing a bold 
thing. While we in England have been having 
a fight over scientific lectures on Sunday even- 
ing, and some of the friends of such lectures 
have been taking their stand on the legal right 
to establish such things for the instruction of 
people, while others have been taking shelter 
under the title of Recreative Religionists, Mr. 
Beecher has been able, unmolested, to get a 
scientific gentleman to deliver physiological lec- 
tures on Sundays in the school-house (school- 
church we should probably call it in England) 
belonging to his place of worship at Brooklyn. 
It has been justly said that this innovation is 
enough to make his father turn in his grave. 

London Review. 


Wiru regard to the emphatic protest made by 
Mr. Sims Reeves against the high musical pitch 
at present existing in England, the Musical 
Times informs us that a reformation is about to 
be attempted. ‘* During the ensuing season a 
series of six concerts will be given, at St. James’s 
Hall, in which the standard French pitch will be 
adopted. These concerts will consist exclusively 
of sacred music (and mostly of oratorios), and 
Mr. Sims Reeves has pledged himself to sing at 
each performance. Amongst the works to be 
given, Handel’s ‘Jephtha’ will be one of the 
most interesting, not only on account of its be- 
ing almost a novelty to a London audience, but 
because the tenor part is so peculiarly fitted to 
the grandeur and power of Mr. Reeves’ style 
and voice. There will be a carefully-chosen 
band of between fifty and sixty performers, and 
the chorus will consist of Mr. Joseph Barnby’s 
choir.”” London Review. 





THE COUNTRY-HOUSE ON THE RIIINE. 


BOOK IV. 
THE STRUGGLE IN A CHILD'S HEART. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue sparrows in the alders and willows 
on the shore of the convent-island twittered 
and chattered noisily together, they had so 
much to say to each other about what they 
had experienced during the day; and who 
knows whether their to-day was not a 
much longer interval of time than ours? 
One puffed up by his experience — perhaps 
we should say her experience, for the 
feathers had lost their colors from age— 
sat quietly in the crotch of a bough, com- 
fortably resting against the trunk; he 
echoed and re-echoed his delight at the 
splendid time he enjoyed over the river, 
under the closely-trimmed branches of a 
shady linden, in the vineyard by the 
shore. 

The waiter there had long delayed re- 
moving the remnants of an English break- 
fast, and there were cakes, the pieces, 
alas! too large, abundance of eggs, honey, 
and sugar; it was a feast without parallel. 
Ile considered that the real joy of existence 
had its first beginning when one wished to 
know nothing more of all other things, and 
had supreme satisfaction in eating and 
drinking alone. Only in mature life did 
one really come to that perception. 

Others would listen to nothing from the 
swaggering fellow, and there was an ir- 
regular debate, whether lettuce-seeds or 
young cabbage-heads were not much better 
than all the cooked-up dishes of men. A 
young rogue, fluttering around his roguish 
mate, reported to her that behind the fer- 
ryman’s house, there hung from the garret- 
window a bulging bag full of flax-seed; 
if one only knew how to rip open the seam a 
little, one could ptt eat up all the 
tidbits, but it must be eas a profound 
secret, else the others would come too; and 
hemp-seed, it must be acknowledged, was 
just the most precious good which this whole 
round earth could furnish. The rogue was 
of the opinion that her delicate bill was 
exactly the nice thing to pick open the 
seam; it was the most contemptible base- 
ness in human beings, to hang up in the 
open air just the most tempting dainties all 
fastened and tied up. 

A late-comer, dyin up in breathless 
haste, announced that the scarecrow, stand- 
ing in the field, was nothing but a stick 
with clothes hung upon it. 

‘* Because the stupid men believe in 
scarecrows, they think that we do too,” 
laughed he, and flapped his wings in as- 
tonishment and pity at the manifest sim- 
plicity. 
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There was a frantic bustle in the alders 
and willows, and almost as frantic in the 
great meadow, where the girls from the 
convent caught hold of each other, chat- 
tered together, tittered, teased one an- 
other, and laughed. 

Apart from her noisy companions, and 
frequently passing under the alder-trees 
where there was such a merry gathering 
of the birds, walked a girl slender in form 
and graceful in movement, with black hair 
and brilliant eyes, accompanied by a tall 
and majestic woman in a nun’s dress, 
whose bearing had an expression of quiet 
and decisive energy. Her lips were natu- 
rally so pressed together, that the mouth 
seemed only a narrow streak of red. The 
entire brow was covered with a white ker- 
chief, and the face, the large eyes, the 
small eyebrows, the sharp nose, the closely 
—— lips, and the projecting but rather 

ndsome chin, had something command- 
ing and immovable. 

**Honored mother,” began the maiden, 
** you have read the letter from Fraulein 
Perini?” 

The nun— it was the superior — only 
turned her face a little; she seemed to be 
waiting for the maiden —it was Hermanna 
Sonnenkamp — to speak further. 

As Manna, however, was silent, the sup- 
erior said : — 

‘*Herr von Pranken is then to make 
us a visit. He is a man of good family 
and good morals, he seems a wordling, but 
he is not one exactly. He has, indeed, the 
impatience of the outside world; I trust, 
however, that he will not press his wooing 
as long as you are here our child, that is to 
say, the child of the Lord.” 

She spoke in a very deliberate tone, and 
now stopped. 

‘*Let us go away from here; the noise 
of the birds above there allows one hardly 
to hear herself speak.” 

They went by the churchyard, in the 
middle of the island, to the grove growing 
near a small rocky ledge, which the chil- 
dren called the Switzerland of the island; 
there they sat down, and the superior con- 
tinued : — 

“*T am sure of you, my child, that you 
will decline hearing a word from Herr von 
Pranken that has any reference to protesta- 
tions of love, or to the soliciting your hand 
in marriage.” 

**You know, honored mother,” replied 
Manna, —her voice was always pathetic, 
and as if veiled with tears, — ‘‘ you know, 
honored mother, that I have promised to 
take the veil.” 

‘* I know ig, and I also do not know it, 
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for what you now say or determine is for 
us like a word written in the sand, which 
the wind and the footsteps of man may 
efface. You must go out again into the 
world; you must have overcome the world, 
before you renounce it. Yes, my child! 
the ort i world must appear to you like 
your dolls, which you tell me of, — forgot- 
ten, valueless, dead, —a child’s toy, upon 
which it is scarcely conceivable that so 
much regard, so much love, should be 
lavished.” 

For some time all was still, nothing was 
to be heard but the song of the nightingale 
in the thicket, and above the river ravens 
were flying in flocks and singing — men 
call it croaking— and soaring to their nests 
in the mountain-cliffs. 

‘* My child,” began the superior, after 
a while, ‘‘ to-day is the anniversary of my 
mother’s death; I have to-day prayed for 
her soul in eternity, as I did at that time. 
At the time she died —men call it dying, 
but it is only the birth into another life — 
at that time, my vow forbade me to stand 
by her death-bed; it cost me hardly a 
struggle, for whether my parents are still 
out there in the world, or above there in 
heaven, it makes no difference to us. 
Look, the water is now tinged with the 
glow of evening, and ~—_ outside, on 
the hills and on the banks, are speaking in 
raptures of nature, that new idol which 
they have set up, for they are the children 
of nature; but we are to be the children 
of God, before whose sight all nature 
seems only a void, under whatever color 
it may appear, whether clothed in green, or 
white with snow.” 

‘**T believe, I comprehend that,” Manna 
said assentingly. 

** That is why I say it to you,” continued 
the worthy mother. ‘It is a great thing 
to overcome the world, to thrust it from 
one’s self, and never to long for it a single 
instant, and to receive in exchange the 
eternal blessedness, even whilé we dwell 
here in the body. Yes, my child,” she 
laid both hands upon the head of Manna, 
and continued, ‘‘ 1 would like to give you 
strength, my strength— no, not mine, that 
which God has lent me. Thouart to struggle 
hard and bravely with the world, thou art 
to be tried and sifted, before thou comest 
to us forever, to the fore--ourt of the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Manna had closed her eyes, and in her 
soul was the one only wish, that now the 
earth might open mm | swallow her up, or 
that some supernatural power would come 
and lift ber up over all, When she opened 
ler eyes, and saw the marvellous splendor 
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of the sunset sky, the violet haze of the 
mountains, and the river glowing in the 
red beams of evening, she shut her eyes 
again, and made a repellant movement with 
her hand, as if she would have said, —I 
will have nothing of thee; thou shalt be 
naught to me; thou art only a doll, a life- 
less thing, on which we waste our love. 

With trembling voice Manna mourned 
over her rent and tempest-tossed spirit; a 
few days before she had sung and spoken 
the message of the heralding angels, while 
dark demons were raging within her. She 
had spent the whole day in prayer, that she 
might be worthy to announce such a mes- 
sage, and then in the twilight a man had 
appeared before her, and her eye had rested 
on him with pleasure; it was the tempter 
who had approached her, and the figure 
had followed her into her dreams. She had 
risen at midnight, and wept, and prayed to 
God that he would not oan her to fall into 
sin and ruin. But she had not conquered. 
She scorned and hated the vision, but it 
would not leave her. Now she begged that 
some penance might be imposed upon her, 
that she might be allowed to fast for three 
days. 

The superior gently consoled her, saying 
that she must not blame herself so bitterly, 
because the self-reproach increased thé ex- 
citement of fancy and feeling. At the 
season when the elders were in bloom and 
the nightingales sang, @ maiden of seven- 
teen was apt to be visited by dreams; 
Manna must not weep over these dreams, 
but just scare them away and mock at them ; 
they were only to be driven off by ridicule. 

Manna kissed the hands of the superior. 

It became dark. The sparrows were si- 
lent, the noisy children returned to the 
house, and only the nightingale sang con- 
tinually in the shrubbery. Manna turned 
back to the convent, the superior leading 
her by the hand. She went to the lar, 
dormitory, and sprinkled herself with holy 
water. She continued praying silently long 
after she had gone to bed, and fell asleep 
with her hands folded. 

The river swept rustling along the valley, 
and swept rustling by the villa where Ro- 
land slept with contemptuously curled lip; 
it rushed past the streets of the little town 
where Eric was speculating upon this and 
that in the doctor’s house; it rushed by the 
inn where Pranken, leaning against the 
window, stared over at the convent. 

The moon shone on the river, and the 
nightingales sang on the shore, and in the 
houses thousands of people slept, forgetting 
joy and sorrow, until the day again dawned. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A GREEN TWIG. 


On the west side of the convent, under 
the lofty, wide-spreading, thickly-leaved 
chestnut-trees, beeches, and lindens, and 
far in among the firs with their fresh shoots, 
stationary tables and benches were ar- 
ranged. Girls in blue dresses were sit- 
ting here, reading, writing, or busy with 
their hand-work. Sometimes there was a 
low humming, but not louder than the hum- 
ming of the bees in the blossoming chestnut- 
trees; sometimes a moving this way and 
that, a change in one’s position, but not 
more than the fluttering of a bird in the 
trees overhead. 

Manna sat at the table beneath a large 
fir-tree, and at a little distance from her, 
on a low seat under a lofty beech on whose 
trunk many names were carved, and on 
which was suspended a framed picture of 
the Madonna, sat a little child; she looked 
up frequently at Manna, who nodded to 
her, indicating that she must study her 
book more diligently, and be as busy as the 
rest. The child was nicknamed Heimchen, 
because she had suffered so much from 
homesickness, and Heimchen had become 
the pet of all the girls. Manna had cured 
the child, to all appearance at least, for on 
the day after the representation of the 
sacred play, she had received permission 
from a lay-sister who presided over the gar- 
dening, to prepare for the child a separate 
little garden-plat; and now she seemed to 
be taking root in the foreign land, as did 
the plants which she had since watered and 
cared for, but she was inseparable from 
Manna. 

Manna worked diligently; some pale 
blue paper was lying before her, and she 
was painting on it, with a fine brush, pic- 
tures of the stars in color of gold from small 
shells. 

She prided herself especially on having 
the neatest writing-books, every leaf ruled 
very regularly with lines close together, 
and uniformly written upon, neither too 
coarse nor too fine. Manna had received, 
a few days since, the highest mark of honor 
ever conferred on a pupil, by being unani- 
mously made the recipient of the blue rib- 
bon, which the three classes of*the children, 
namely, the children of Jesus, the angels of 
Mary, and the children of Mary, had ad- 
judged to her. There had hardly been any 
election, so much a matter of course did it 
scem that nobody but Manna could be de- 
signated for the blue ribbon. This badge 
of distinction gave her a sort of right to be 
considered a superior. 
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While she was thus drawing, and fre- 
quently running her eye over the children 
left under her care, she had a book open by 
her side; it was Thomas a Kempis. While 
putting in the stars, which she did with that 
delicate and beautiful finish attainable, per- 
haps, only in the convent, she snatched a 
few sentences out of Thomas a Kempis, 
that her soul might be occupied with higher 
thoughts during this trifling occupation. 

Whe stroke of oars sounded from the 
shore on that side: the girls looked up; a 
handsome young man was standing in the 
boat, who lifted his hat and waved it, as if 
saluting the island. 

‘*Is he your brother? your cousin?” 
was whispered here and there. 

No one knew the stranger. 

The boat came to land. The girls were 
full of curiosity, but they dared not inter- 
mit their work, for everything had its al- 
lotted time. Luckily, a tall, fair-complex- 
ioned maiden had used up all her green 
worsted, so that she must go to the con- 
vent for more, and she nodded significantly 
to the others that she would find out who 
was the new arrival. But before the blond 
girl could come back, a serving-sister ap- 
peared, aud informed Manna Sonnenkamp 
that she was to come tothe convent. Man- 
na arose, and Heimchen, who wanted to go 
with her, was bidden to remain; the child 
quietly seated herself again on her little 
stool under the beech-tree from which 
hung the picture of the Madonna. Manna 
broke off a little freshly-budding twig from 
the tree under which she had been sitting, 
and placed it in her book as a mark; she 
then followed the sister. 

There was great questioning among those 
who remained: Whois he? Is he acousin? 
But the Sonnenkamps have no relatives in 
Europe. Perhaps a cousin from America. 

The children were uneasy, and seemed 
tc have no longer any inclination for their 
studies. Manna had given to a companion 
the blue sash which she wore on her right 
shoulder, and this one felt it incumbent on: 
her to keep strict order. 

Manna came to the convent. As she en- 
tered the reception-room, to find the lady- 
superior, Otto von Pranken rose quickly 
and bowed. 

‘* Herr von Pranken,” said the superior, 
** brings you a grecting from your parents 
and Fraulein Perini.” 

Pranken approached Manna, and ex- 
tended his hand, but as she had the book 
in her right hand, she gave him in a hesi- 
tating manner her left. Pranken, the flu- 
ent talker, only stammered out — for Man- 
na’s appearance had greatly impressed him 
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— the expression of his satisfaction at see- 
ing Manna so well and so much grown, and 
of the joy it would give her parents and 
Fraulein Perini to see her again, so much 
improved. 

he stammering manner of Pranken, 
moved as he was by repressed feeling, 
lasted while he continued to speak further ; 
for in the midst of his involuntary agitation, 
he became suddenly aware that this evi- 
dent emotion could not fail to be notieed 
by Manna, and must produce some im- 
pression upon her. He skilfully contrived 
to keep up the same tone with which he 
had begun, and congratulated himself on 
his ability to play so well a bashful, timid, 
and surprised part. Ile had many animat- 
img narratives to give of her family at home, 
and congratulated the maiden on being al- 
lowed to live on a blissful island until she 
could return to the mainland, where a 
pleasant company of friends formed also a 
social mainland. Pranken contemplated 
with a great deal of self-satisfaction this 
comparison, as pretty as it was new. 

Manna did not say a great deal; at last 
she asked,— 

‘*Who may this Captain Dournay be, 
of-whom Roland writes to me so enthusi- 
astically ?” 

Pranken winced a little, but he said 
smilingly,— 

‘*I was so fortunate as to find a poor 
young man to instruct our Roland — per- 
mit me to speak of him so, for I love him 
like a brother—in a variety of matters. 
1 think that it will do Roland no harm to 
acquire information from the man.” 

** Roland writes me that he is an intimate 
friend of yours.” 

** Herr Dournay has probably said so to 
him, and I will not contradict it, if Ro- 
land is thus led to entertain a higher re- 
spect for a teacher. But, my dear Friiu- 
lein, I may venture to say to you that I am 
somewhat sparing in the use of the word 
friend, and r would therefore rather not —” 





** Then tell me something of the charac- | 1 


ter of this man who calls himself your 
friend.” 

‘** Excuse me from giving the particular 
details. You yourself will certainly agree 
with me, that it is our duty to help toward 
the good one who is striving to turn from 
the error of his ways, even if we cannot 
wholly blot out the past.” 

**What, then, has this Herr Dournay 
done?” ‘interposed the superior. ‘I 


should be sorry on his mother’s account, 
who was a companion of my youth; she is 
a Protestant, to be sure, but she is what 
the world calls good and noble.” 
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Pranken appeared perplexed, but with a 
motion of the hand which implied careful 
consideration, kind intentions, and a sort of 
delicate reservation, he said, looking down 
at the floor,— 

** Honored: mother, and dear Friulein! 
Spare me from making such a statement 
here in the convent, and consider what I 
have touched upon as if it had not been said. 
When I look around me here —as little 
ought certain words, not perhaps so inap- 
propriate in the world outside, to be spoken 
aloud in this pure air, as unsaintly pictures, 
to use a mild expression, to hang by the 
side of the pious, transfigured forms upon 
these pure walls. Permit me to say to you, 
I have special guaranties that the poor 
young man will not conduct himself un- 
worthily.” 

Manna’s countenance suddenly assumed 
an expression of noble indignation as she 
said,— 

‘** But I cannot conceive how they can 
commit my brother to the charge of a man, 
who —” 

Pranken prayed to be excused for inter- 
rupting her. He conjured her by what was 
high and holy, to forget that he, in his zeal 
for the truth, had said anything against a 
former comrade; he had done it involun- 
tarily in his contemplation of purity and 
loveliness. He besought so earnestly, he 
manifested so good a heart, so full of hu- 
man love, that Manna now voluntarily ex- 
tended to him her hand, and said,— 

**T believe you. Ah, how rejoiced I am 
you are so good!” 

Pranken was happy, but determined that 
Eric should not be received into the family. 
It seemed more and more puzzling to him 
that he should himself have raised up such 
an antagonist; he was now doubly out of 
humor with Eric, for he had been the oc- 
casion of his being untrue and unjust, and 
Pranken was too proud to be so misled, es- 
pecially when a little caution on his own 
part might have prevented the necessity of 
t 


‘* Might I venture to request you to show 
me the lines?” he now said. ‘‘ My object 
is to see how good a judge of men Roland 
has become. Would you be willing to 
show me what our splendid brother has 
written of this Herr Dournay ?” 

Manna blushed, and replied that they 
had better say no more about the captain ; 
and she besought Pranken to do all he 
could to remove the man out of the house, 
if it were stilla possible thing. Pranken 
promised to do all in his power, and he re- 
covered his natural elasticity while he 
prayed Manna, in a lively tone, but sub- 
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dued to the proprieties of the place, that 
instead of giving him so easy a task, she 
would commission him, like a knight of the 
good old times, to contend against the 
dragon-brood. And yet, while calling it 
easy, he felt in his own heart that the task 
could not rightly be called so. 

The superior rose; she thought that it 
was high time, and a good time, too, to 
break off the conversation. Pranken had 
renewed his acquaintance, and that must 
suffice for the present. The superior was 
not so resolutely bent upon the convent 
for Manna, as to desire that Pranken might 
not win her affections. Such a house and 
such a family, endowed with such incredible 
wealth, might be of great advantage to the 
convent and to the Church. 

‘*It was very kind in you to visit us,” 
she now said. ‘‘ Carry my greeting, I pray, 
to your sister, the Countess Bella, and say 
to her that she is remembered in my 
prayers.” 

Pranken saw that he was expected to 
take leave, and yet he wanted to say some- 
thing more definite, and to hear some word 
which should give him the desired security. 
His countenance suddenly lighted up, as he 
said, with such modesty and such friendly 
feeling that one could not refuse compli- 
ance, — 

‘*Fraulein Manna! We erring crea- 
tures outside like to have a lasting token 
in our hands.” 

**What do you want?” quickly and 
sharply struck in the superior. 

‘*Honored mother! I would beseech 
you,” Pranken said, turning quickly with 
humble mien toward the severe lady, ‘I 
would beseech you to permit Friulein Son- 
nenkamp to give that book into my hand.” 

** Wonderful!” cried Manna, ‘‘ I wanted 
to do that! I wanted to give it to you to 
carry to my brother. Ask him to read 
every day a chapter, beginning from the 
‘wees where the green twig is put, so that 
he may receive every day the same thoughts 
into his soul that I do.” 

‘* What happiness this harmony of feel- 
ing, this oneness of sentiment, gives me! 
It would be a profanation to try to describe 
tie 

The superior was at a loss what to do, 
and Pranken continued : — 

‘*T beseech you, then, my honored Friiu- 
lein, to pardon my presumption; I would 
like to request you to give me this holy 
book for my own edification, and that I 
too may be allowed to keep even step with 
your brother and you.” 

‘* But my name is written in the book,” 
said Manna, blushing. 
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**So much the better,” Pranken wanted 
to say, but luckily he was able to withhold 
it; he turned to the superior, folded his 
hands, and stood as if praying her to grant 
his petition. The superior nodded her 
head several times, and at last said, — 

**My child, you may, perhaps, comply 
with this request of Herr von Pranken. 
And now, farewell.” 

Pranken received the book. He left the 
convent. As he sat in the boat, the ferry- 
man said to him, — 

‘* Perhaps some maiden over there is be- 
trothed to you?” 

Pranken did not reply, but he gave the 
ferryman a whole handful of gold. His 
heart throbbing with bliss, Pranken rushed 
up the bank, and immediately sent a tele 
gram to his sister. 


CHAPTER III. 
HERCULES IN A HAIR-DRESSER’S SIIOP. 


Tue telegraphist was very much aston- 
ished, but did not dare to express his sur- 
prise, when the handsome, ndble young 
man, with the polished exterior and the un- 
assuming air, through which there was 
plainly discernible a feeling of condescen- 
sion towards a public officer, handed in a 
telegram mysteriously worded, and running 
thus : — 


‘*God be praised! a green twig from the 
island of felicity. New genealogical tree. 
Heavenly manna. Endless possessions. 
A consecrated one, new-born. 

‘*OTTO VON PRANKEN.” 


Pranken walked about in the tasteful, 
well-arranged grounds of ‘the station, 
looked up to the mountains, down to the 
river, to the island; the whole world was 
as if freshly created to him, he seemed to: 
himself in a new earth; a veil was removed 
from everything, and all was ravishingly 
beautiful. In a copse, where no one saw 
him, he knelt down; and while he knelt he 
felt inexpressibly happy, and as if he never 
wished to rise again. He heard a noise ia 
his vicinity, stood upright, and brushed his 
knees carefully. It was nothing but a 
beggar that disturbed him. Without wait- 
ing to be spoken to, Pranken gave him a 
considerable sum of money, and after the 
beggar had gone away, he called him back 
and gave him as much again. 

The air was loaded with aromatic fra- 
grance, intermingled with that delicate res- 
inous perfume that comes from the opening 
buds; innumerable rose-buds hung from 
the trellises, as if waiting for the word to 
open; from the steep wall of rock, where a 
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passage for the railroad had been cut, a 
cuckoo called, and thousands of birds 
joined in with their song. The whole 
world was full of blossoming fragrance and 
music of birds, —all was redeemed, ran- 
somed, blessed. 

The people at the station thought that the 
young man who was thus walking to and 
fro, sometimes hurrying, sometimes stand- 
ing still, sometimes looking up, and then 
casting his eyes to the ground, must be 
expecting a relative by the next train; but 
Pranken was waiting for no person and no 
thing. What could there be in the world 
to come to him? He had everything. 
He could not conceive how he could stay 
here, and Manna be over there ; no moment 
ought to pass away without their being 
together, one, inseparable. 

A finch now flew away from the tree 
beneath which he was standing; it flew 
over the river to the island. Ah! could I 
also fly over and look at her and greet her 
from the tree, and at evening fly to her 
window-sill, and look upon her until she 
went to sleep, and in the morning when she 
awoke ! 

All the feelings that ever moved the 
heart of youth now took possession of 
Pranken, and he was frightened at himself, 
when that demon of vanity and self-conceit, 
whose growth he had so fostered within 
him, whispered in his ear, Thou art a noble, 
enthusiastic youth! All great qualities are 
thine! He now hated this evil spirit, and 
he found means of driving him out. 

He sat in a retired arbor and read in 
Thomas a Kempis. He read the admoni- 
tion: ‘* Learn to rule thyself, and then thou 
canst rule the things of the world.” Pran- 
ken had, until now, regarded life as a light 
jest, not worth the trouble, indeed, of 
attempting to do any thing with it. He 
had that contemptuous tone with which one 
orders a poodle to jump over a stick, and 
he looked up amazed as to what this should 
mean. 

Is it possible that there is such a way of 
thinking as this, even in those who belong 
to the church? ‘* In my father’s house are 
many mansions, and perhaps, it is very well 
to show for once to the children of the 
world, that they are not the sole possessors 
of the right to sport freely with the world.” 

All was to Pranken more and more amaz- 
ing, more and more enigmatical, and, at the 
same time, more and more illuminated. If 
the buds there upon the hedge could tell, 
in the moment when they open, how the 
— thrills through them, it would be like 
what was now taking place in the soul of 

if a man, who had 
s 


this young man. 
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heard the old legend without believing it. 
should find down there in the river the 
Niebelungen treasure, the old, beautiful, 
splendid, rare and solid jewelry —he would 
feel as Pranken did when he really discov- 
ered, for the first time, the Christian doc- 
trine in this searching and impressive little 
book. All is there so comprehensive, ex- 
pressing thine own inner conflicting desires, 
and expressing them with such tenderness, 
and disclosing their secret springs, and 
giving too, the directions how thou canst 
lay aside what is wrong, and make the true 
thine own. 

Pranken sat there a long time in a rev- 
e‘e; railway trains came, railway trains 
went; boats went up and down the river, 
but Pranken heard and saw all as if it were 
only a dream. The noon-day bell at the 
convent first aroused him. He went to the 
inn. 

He met here a comrade, who was making 
a wedding tour with his young bride. 
Pranken was warmly welcomed; they were 
very glad to meet him. Pranken must join 
a water-party on an excursion to the moun- 
tains, after dinner; but he declined, he knew 
not why. But he looked at the young 
bride and bridegroom with gleaming eyes ; 
so will it be,—so will it be, when he 
journeys with Manna! It thrilled him with 
ecstasy to think that he should be alone 
with her, alone out in the wide world! 
Why can he not, even now, go for her and 
bring her out? He promised to himself to 
learn patience. ; 

They were very merry at dinner-time, 
and Pranken was delighted that he could 
still crack his old jokes; his comrade 
should not have a fine story to tell at the 
military-club, its members should not have 
a chance to jeer; and the stout Kannen- 
berg should not bet a flask of Canary that 
this pious mood was only one of Pranken’s 
whims. Pranken brought out his witti- 
cisms as if he had learned them by rote, 
and it seemed to him a century ago, almost 
as if it had been in a previous state of ex- 
istence, that there had been such a thing as 
appearing on parade. 

At table, Pranken heard accidentally that, 
on the next day, a pilgrimage was to leave 
the town near by with great pomp. The 
new-married couple took counsel whether 
they should not be spectators of the display at 
the place of pilgrimage ; they would decide 
in the evening. 

After Pranken had accompanied them to 
the boat, he went to the station, and took 
a ticket for town; he was glad to be able to 
be in time for the evening service at the 
cathedral. He reached the town and 
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smiled compassionately. when obliging ser- 
vants in the streets offered themselves as 
guides to places of amusements ; he smiled 
compassionately, when a servant in the 
church asked the ‘‘ gracious gentleman,” 
whether he should show him everything. 
Pranken knelt among the worshippers. 

Refreshed, and satisfied with himself, he 
left the church. He strolled through the 
town, and stood long before a hair-dresser’s 
shop. No one would have thought, and 
Otto von Pranken least of all, that there 
was a battle-field destined for him, not out- 
side in the wild contest of arms, but before 
a great window filled with various perfumes, 
false hair for men and women, with dolls’ 
heads, whose glass eyes stared under the 
artificial brows and lashes. Over the door 
was printed in golden letters, ‘* Hair-dress- 
ing and shaving done here.” Is it not 
laughable that a battle is to be fought here ? 
so far from being laughable, it is serious, 
bitter, earnest. 

Pranken had made a heroic resolve to 
take part in the pilgrimage, and indeed he 
wanted to unite himself with the pilgrims in 
a humble manner, and join in their prayers 
and mortifications. And in the meanwhile, 
not to attract attention, and all alone, to 
allow the change to proceed silently in him- 
self, it seemed expedient, first to get rid of 
his very noticeable whiskers and mous- 
taches ; and it was very important to make 
recognition difficult, for he feared that some 
one might meet him and change his deter- 
mination, and other people be guilty of the 
sin of mockery. And he was especially 
troubled in regard to the young married 
couple, who wished to make the pilgrimage. 
He would be one of the sights of their 
journey which they could talk of on their 
return home. And, besides, how many 
might be seduced into impiety by laughing 
over it, and they certainly would laugh at 
Otto von Pranken’s being among the pil- 
grims! Therefore, for your own sake, and 
that of others, you must be disguised some- 
what. 

So with heroic resolution— and it was 
certainly heroic, for who would be willing 
to deprive himself of an ornament so highly 
prized and not to be replaced at pleasure ? — 
Pranken entered the fragrant shop, sat 
down in an arm-chair, and looked at his 
beard and moustache reflected in a great 
mirror hanging opposite. His eyes almost 
overflowed. A great white apron, a true 
sacrificial mantle for the sacrificial lamb, 
was thrown over him, and an exceedingly 
polite young man, who had no suspicion 
of the priestly office assigned to him, 
asked, — 
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**Does the gracious gentleman wish to 
be shaved, or to be curled?” 

‘**Curled,” answered Pranken, quick as 
lightning, for it came to him like an in- 
spiration, that he would mingle with the 
pilgrims curled and elegantly dressed ; this 
would be a fuller and deeper confession, 
and it would bring more honor to the 
sanctuaries, if it were seen that a man of 
rank, evidently a military officer, offered to 
them his veneration. 

Finally, with hair nicely dressed, Pran- 
ken went out of the shop, and in all the 
large windows of all the stores he passed, 
he looked not without satisfaction at his 
rescued treasure,—his beard and mous- 
tache. 

He smiled victoriously upon the world. 

Pranken knew of an inn in the town 
which was the resort of the élite of the no- 
bility, and he went there hoping to find 
some companion of equal oak and with 
the firm determination to induce him to go 
on the pilgrimage with him. He found no 
one whom he knew, and he could not re- 
main in the public parlor, for he saw there, 
on entering, a famdus actress, who was ‘ful- 
filling here a star engagement, and whom 
he had formerly known; he pretended not 
to recognize her and withdrew to his own 
room. 

The morning came ; the bells rang for the 
pilgrims to take their departure. Pranken 
formed a weighty resolve. Nothing hasty! 
he said to himself. Make no show! Give 
the world no opportunity for misconstruc- 
tion! One has a duty to perform to the 
world and to the past! One must be put- 
ting. off the old man, by degrees, and let 
the new man be unfolded. 

From the window of the inn Pranken saw 
the pilgrims go forth, as he puffed clouds 
of smoke from his cigar. Then he went to 
the station, bought a ticket, and returned 
to Wolfsgarten. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BITTER ALMONDS. 


In the country where the tankard rules, 
the ladies assemble to take coffee, and wine 
and coffee are equal in this respect, that 
they can be had at all seasons of the year. 
In spring and summer, it is pleasant to drink 
them on a gentle eminence, in a shady 
arbor where there is a fine view of the 
country around; in autumn and winter, in 
comfortable rooms furnished with an abund- 
ance of sofa-cushions, embroidered in pat- 
tefns of parrots or fat woolly dogs. 

The coffee-party bas the advantage of 
being given in succession by various per- 
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sons, and as the pint of wine is not strictly 
a pint, but can be increased at pleasure, so 
coffee is only a modest expression for the 
May-bowls and fruits of the culinary art 
which follow it; and a hostess who wishes 
to do something surpassing the rest sends 
to the great city for ice, to be brought over 
the railroad. 

The Justice’s wife led off in the spring 
coffee-parties. The little garden behind 
the house was very pleasant, where the 
lilacs were blooming in all their glory, but 
the surrounding houses overlooked it, and 
it was better to have the party in the best 
parlor opening upon the balcony. 

The rustling chintz covers were taken 
off the sofa-cushions. The invitations were 
sent out, among the rest to the Countess 
Wolfsgarten, who had returned an accept- 
ance ; but the regular course of proceeding 
was, that about an hour before the - 
pointed time, a delicately scented, prettily 
written note should arrive, in which Frau 
Bella expressed her regret that an unfortu- 
nate head-ache would deprive her of the 
long anticipated pleasure of meeting the 
highly respected wife of the Justice, and 
her much esteemed company. 

To-day, contrary to all expectation, the 
Countess had come herself, and had indeed 
arrived before any of the rest of the party, 
which was not exactly the thing in fashion- 
able society. 

The Justice’s wife sent Lina directly into 
the state parlor to place one more chair, 
for they had felt quite sure that the Countess 
would not come. 

**I expect my brother to day, he has 
been down the Rhine,” Frau Bella soon 
said. 

She did in fact wish to carry her brother 
home from the town, that she might hear 
more of Manna and the enigmatical tel- 
egram; but she had a second purpose in 
view, and an opportunity of carrying it out 
soon presented itself. 

The Justice’s. wife complained that Cap- 
tain and Doctor Dournay —‘‘ what is one to 
call him —?” 

‘* Call him simply doctor.” 

That Doctor Dournay, then, had paid a 
visit to the priest, to the major, and to the 
physician. The Major's housekeeper had 
told the beadle a great deal about him. But 
very singularly, though he seemed to be a 
man of excellent manners, he had neglected 
the very central point of the town, which 
was certainly the Justice’s court. He had 
certainly apologized very humbly when 
he spent the night at the doctor's, and the 
doctor's wife said that he was soon to re- 
turn and enter Sonnenkamp’s service with a 
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salary more than double that of a Justice- 
Herr von Pranken had done a very kind 
thing in getting this — for the young 
man, who, it was to be hoped, would show 
himself worthy of his recommendation. 

Bella nodded acquiescingly, and praised 
the Justice’s wife for acknowledging in so 
friendly a manner the kindness which it 
was a duty to show to an unfortunate man, 
but added that she must certainly see the 
danger also, that an untrustworthy man 
could be injured in no way more than by 
benefits, which served only to nourish ene- 
mies who lay in wait for the right moment 
to show themselves in their true light. 

The Justice’s wife was delighted with the 
manner in which this lady of acknowledged 
intellect dressed up her own plain common- 
sense so finely. She assented, and felt 
much pleased with the idea, that, as soon 
as one enjoyed personal jntercourse with 
the Countess Wolfsgarten, one could think 
more clearly and understand everything bet- 
ter. Both ladies smiled contentedly, and 
each declared that the other was dressed 
most becomingly and tastefully, though of 
course with the acknowledgment that Frau 
Bella was the most marked in this respect, 
for to attempt to rival her would be folly. 

Bella certainly looked very animated. 
She spoke lightly —for the matter must 
not be misrepresented — of the slight at- 
tack of illness which the Count had had at 
Villa Eden, when ** Herr Dournay” who 
had lifted him had behaved right bravely. 
The Justice’s wife launched out in praise of 
the Count, and of the care which was taken 
of his life. 

Frau Bella led the conversation back, 
and with cautious circumspeetion insinuated 
that Eric had omitted a visit to the Justice, 
because he felt a certain shyness of legal 
tribunals, and still more of all faithful ser- 
vants of the reigning king. 

With considerable eagerness, the Jus- 
tice’s wife pressed for further information, 
and under a promise of strict secrecy — 
though, of course, the Justice must know 
all — she was informed that people knew of 
certain political declarations, even of printed 
announcements in a foreign paper, or rather 
a paper published beyond the boundary 
line, which had induced the former Lieu- 
tenant Dournay to ask for his discharge, 
before it was given him without his asking. 

‘Then why was the rank of captain 
given him?” asked the Justice’s wife. 

** You question with as much shrewdness 
as the Justice himself,” replied Bella. 

She did not seem prepared for this in- 
quiry, and only said that it was not for her 
to wish to stand in the way of a poor young 
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man’s earning a living. Very likely it had 
been done —at this point she seized the 
hand of the Justice’s wife and held it be- 
tween her own, as if signifying that she was 
entrusting a great secret to her charge — 
very likely it had been done for the sake 
of his mother, who had been a favorite 
lady of honor to the dowager princess; of 
course thé matter was kept as quiet as pos- 
sible. 

Bella tried to put on a pleased smile, and 
to repress an expression of mild compassion, 
when the Justice’s wife said,— 

‘* There my husband guessed right again. 
As we were driving home from your recep- 
tion — ah, what a pleasant, cheerful time 
we had—my husband said to me and my 
daughter, ‘Children, I tell you, this Herr 
Dournay is a dangerous man.’ Oh, men are 
always more keen-sighted, and know more 
about each other than we women can ever 
find out.” 

She seemed to be losing herself in general 
reflections on mankind, which she liked to 
make, saying that any one who lived over a 
ground-tloor full of legal documents took a 
very gloomy view of men. 

This did not seem to be what Bella 
wanted to-day. She asked very carelessly,— 

‘* Has your husband spoken to Herr Son- 
nenkamp of his very sagacious opinion that 


this Herr Doctor Dournay is a dangerous 
man?” ; 
‘*It’s true that would be proper,” said 


the Justice’s wife. ‘* Will you not tell my 
husband, gracious lady, that he ought to 
make his views known? He doesn’t heed 
me, I’m sorry to say, but he is glad to do 
anything for you.” 

‘** Don’t ask me,” Bella replied. ‘* You 
must see that I cannot mix myself up in 
this affair. My brother has a sort of re- 
gard toward his former comrade although 
they were not in the same regiment, and 
my husband has taken a morbid, I mean en- 
thusiastic fancy to the young man. You 
are quite right ; your husband is bound —” 

Bella did her work so securely, that she 
felt sure that the Justice would go to Son- 
nenkamp before evening, and Herr Dournay 
might make the most of his confident bear- 
ing somewhere else, for Bella wished, on 
many accounts, that Eric should not be es- 
tablished in the neighborhood; he caused 
her uneasinsss, almost pain indeedf As 
she tapped one hand with the closed fan 
which she held tightly grasped in the other, 
she inwardly repeated the words of the Jus- 
tice: This Dournay is a dangerous man. 

The Justice’s wife was a woman of demo- 
cratic principles; she was the daughter of 
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a Chief-Justice who had offered unbendin 
resistance at the time when Metternic 
ruled Germany, and, besides, she had a com- 
fortable property of her own which helps 
one to keep to liberal ideas. She felt a 
sort of democratic pride in not yielding 
anything to the nobility; but she saw in 
Frau Bella an amiable, highly intellectual 
lady, and she submitted to her, without ac- 
knowledging to herself that her submission 
amounted to subserviency toward a coun- 
tess. Bella was acute enough to see and 
understand it all, and treated the Justice’s 
wife with that confidence which is shown 
only to equals; but she took care to be 
more than usually amiable, that the Jus- © 
tice’s wife might attribute her visit to some 
other than the real object. 

Lina entered the room, looking like a 
charming little housekeeper in her blue 
dress, and high-necked, white apron. Her 
mother sent her away again very soon, as 
the child must not be present if the gra- 
cious lady had still any private matter to 
speak of. 

‘* Your dear child has developed finely, 
and she speaks very good French.” 

**Thank you,” said the mother.” ‘I 
don’t know much of the young people of 
the present day; but Lina is still so slow, 
there’s nothing piquant about her, and she 
is frightfully simple. Just think, the child 
has formed a fancy —how she ever got 
hold of such ideas in the convent, is a mys- 
tery to me — but only imagine, she believes 
that this Herr Captain Dournay has forced 
himself in as Roland's tutor, only because he 
is secretly in love with Friiulein Manna, 
whom he saw at the convent.” 

Frau Bella pretended much surprise, and 
heard the story of the meeting with Eric 
again, but the Justice’s wife soon led the 
conversation back to the failure of all her 
efforts to make Lina a wide-awake girl. 

Frau Bella might have said to her, if she 
had been disposed, You want to change 
this child, who has no special talent or 
beauty, from her genuineness and open- 
ness; you are continually teasing her to be 
lively, arch, and merry, to sing and to 
jump! You want to turn your fair-com- 
plexioned daughter with clear, light-blue 
eyes, into a dark-haired maiden with flash- 
ing brown eyes! Frau Bella might have 
said all this, but she did not. She pressed 
her thin lips close together; her nostrils 
quivered ; she despised, at this moment, the 
whole of mankind. She was spared the 
necessity of saying anything, however, for 
the ladies who were invited came in suc- 
cessively. They were particularly glad to 
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meet the Countess Wolfsgarten, and yet 
every one was a little vexed that she could 
not be the first in dress and appearance. 
Ah, such a coffee-party of the fair sex! 
There are some things, institutions, and 
arrangements, that have received a bad 
name, and cannot get rid of it again; that 
is the case with this fine institution of cof- 
fee-drinking. As soon as any favorable 
mention is made of it, every hearer and 
reader is convinced that is only downright 
irony, or a good-humored jest; for it has 
been settled, once for all, that this coffee- 
drinking of the ladies is only a hoax, and a 
pretence of kindly intercourse, with the 
participants. And yet this institution is a 
very excellent one, except when cards are 
introduced, and they carry it so far as to 
get up a regular gambling-party, as do the 
ladies at the small capitals, who have a 
handsome book with black moroecco-bind- 
ing, lettered on the back, ‘‘ Hours of Med- 
itation,” but containing inside only blank 
leaves on which to mark down the points, 
and enter the score. But that is only in 
the smaller capitals; here in our sociable 
little town, civilization has not advanced 
so far. Cards are not yet the book of sal- 
vation from all the evil of ennui; here they 
rely upon their own resources, the best way 
they can. And why should they not tal 


of persons, and occasionally say something 


pretty severe? What do other people, 
yes, even the men, in higher spheres, and 
at the tankard? Do they converse always 
about abstractions ? 

To be sure, there is talk here of town 
news, and whoever takes no part in this, 
holding himself aloof, does nothing for the 
town, nothing for his neighbor. And these 
ladies, who here have something to say 
about the so-called higher dignitaries, as 
well as the so-called inferior people, they 
are the same ladies who have established 
benevolent reunions; and behave in a 
strictly proper manner. So let us be pleas- 
ant and well-disposed guests, without any 
tendency to find fault, at this coffee-drinking 
of the fair sex. 

Here comes Frau White. She is called 
Frau Coal behind her back, for she is the 
wife of a wood and coal-dealer. She has 
black locks and a dark complexion, which 
looks as if she had never washed herself 
thoroughly ; and since the good woman is 
aware of her being nicknamed Mrs. Coal, 
she always dresses herself in dead-white 
colors, which are not very becoming to her 
dark hair and complexion by bright day- 
light, but by lamp-light she is very charm- 
ing to look at. Unfortunately she has the 
defect of squinting, and with so sweet an 
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expression, as if her eyes had been perma- 
nently arrested in the midst of a killingly 
affectionate glance. 

Here is the wife of the cement-manufac- 
turer, a tall and stately woman, never 
laughing, always inexpressibly serious, as 
if she carried about with her some great se- 
cret; she has no secret to impart, except 
that she has nothing to say. 

Here sits the handsome wife of the 
school-director, a little too portly perhaps, 
nicknamed the lay-figure because she is 
always dressed so finely; she has a perpet- 
ual smile upon her face, and one might 
almost imagine that she would still smile 
and show her beautiful teeth, even if she 
were to be the bearer or hearer of the 
tidings of death. 

Here is the wife of the steamboat agent, 
a very fine looking woman, the mother of 
eleven children. The whole company are 
quite provoked with the little, plump, good 
woman, who never lets her cup stand on 
the table, but holds it up in her left hand, 
and repeatedly dips into it her biscuit, nod- 
ding assent to every one’s remark, and sel- 
dom giving her own opinion, or when she 
does, speaking with her mouth so full, that 
nobody understands her. 

Here are the two Englishwomen who re- 


| side in the town; they were plain citizens, 


much beloved, without any title of lady, but 
were truly lady-like in appearance, for the 
reason that they needed no rank to set 
them off. They passed their time at home, 
did not depend upon visiting, and were like 
their own island, which produces all that 
man requires. Whenever the two ladies 
went into society they were always fresh, 
and were very cordially welcomed ; and the 
amiable, awkward way in which they spoke 
German, and made use of strange con- 
structions, served to increase the general 
kindliness. Bella was especially friendly 
toward the Englishwomen. The ladies’ 
conversation was all intermingled together, 
like the singing of birds in the woods. 
Each one sings its own song, then polishes 
its own bill, and has no concern about the 
rest,—hardly hears them. Only two remarks 
were generally listened to and repeated ; 
once, when Frau White made the happy 
observation that one would be aware of 
Count Clodwig’s many badges of distinction, 
even if he did not wear any, which the Jus- 
tice’s wife took occasion to report to Bella; 
and again, when they came upon the sub- 
ject, no one could tell how, whether the 
men’s smoking was agreeable or disagree- 
able, Frau Lay-figure said that her good 
man often expressed the wish that he could 
be passionately fond of smoking, so as to 
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wean himself from being so fond of her. 
Frau Bella had that perpetual complaisant 
smile which is so cold, and yet so fascinat- 
ing. 

"The conversation only grazed Herr Son- 
nenkamp lightly. It remained fixed upon 
Eric, and why should it not? Here in the 
summer time, thousands frequent the little 
town, and swarm on the road leading to the 
old castle and to the other objects of in- 
terest for sight-seers, but when had there 
been a person who remained among them, 
and such a noteworthy personage too ? 
Eric was a strange bird who wanted to take 
refuge in the mysterious house of Sonnen- 
kamp ; they will do him no harm, ruffle not 
one of his feathers, but each one wishes to 
have her say concerning where he comes 
from, and how he looks. 

The Justice’s wife remarked that she 
would have liked to invite the Major to the 
coffee-drinking, for he could tell the most 
about the captain-doctor. 

The ladies were busy, of course, with 
their crochet, embroidery and sewing ; but 
these are only make-believe labors, for one 
must not seem to be wholly idle. 

When they understood that Eric’s mother 
was a lady of unimpeachable nobility, each 
one wanted to make out that she had per- 
ceived that in him at once, it was something 
that could not be concealed. Bella accord- 
ed to this remark one of her most friendly 
looks of general approval. 

When the Justice himself now came, for 
a little quarter of an hour, to join the com- 
pany, Bella requested him to take a chair 
by her; she declared that they were very 
happy in this harmless circle, and she de- 
sired that no disturbing element should 
ever enter, to have only a decomposing in- 
fluence upon it. 

The Justice looked at her with his good- 
natured eyes, wholly at a loss to know what 
she meant, and stroked his obstinate whis- 
kers ; he could not imagine that this was in- 
tended to prepare the way for what his wife 
was to impart to him. He excused himself 
and soon went away ; his wife informed them 
that Lina had joined the Liederkranz of 
the town; they were practising now for the 

reat musical festival which was to be held 
in the neighboring city, and to Lina would 
undoubtedly be assigned a solo-piece. 

Frau Bella spoke very advisingly, and at 
the same time very discouragingly. She 
expressed her dislike of musical festivals, 
being convinced in her own mind that she 
alone understands music, and that the mu- 
sic which she fancies is the only genuine 
music. In these days, hundreds of young 
people of both sexes, of ordinary standing 
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in society, sing in the musical festivals an 
oratorio of Handel, Haydn, Bach, and this 
vexed Bella; these people are convinced 
that they know ali, If she had had 
power, she would have had the police put a 
stop to these meetings. For this reason, 
Frau Bella had a special spite against the 
oratorio, but she only said,—** I have no 
appreciation of it;” and inasmuch as she 
said, ‘*I have no appreciation of it,” this 
ought to be ample evidence that there is 
nothing in it to be appreciated. 

She was exceedingly gracious and con- 
descending. She said that she did not 
question the merits of the German masters 
in oratorio. The truth is that it was ex- 
tremely repugnant to her to have the Jus- 
tice’s wife, the wife of the school-director, 
and the two daughters of the head-forester, 
and even perhaps the tailor’s and cobbler’s 
daughters, presuming to be interested in 
high art, when not one of them could sound 
a single true note. 

Lina now acquired a new importance, for 
there was a general expression of desire to 
hear her sing. The English ladies asked 
very pressingly for a German song, but 
Lina, who usually was not backward, to-day 
was not willing to comply. Her mother’s 
eyes flashed, but Frau Bella placed her 
hand upon the arm of the angry mother, and 
an unheard of event happened; saying 
that she did not blame Lina for not being 
willing to begin to sing abruptly, without 
any preparation, she arose, went to the 
grand piano, preluded, and then played a 
sonata of Mozart in masterly style. AW 
were happy, and the Justice’s house highly 
exalted, for none could boast, except the 
Castle Wolfsgarten and the castles of the 
nobility, that Bella had ever touched a key 
in any other than her own house. 

Bella received overwhelming laudation, 
but she rejected it, and in a half serious, 
half contemptuous way, maintaine! that 
every one who wore long dresses wanted to 
play the piano. Bella was a genuine sister 
of her brother; she could be happy a whole 
day if she succeeded in uttering one pointed 
speech, and she took great deligh: now in 
saying, — 

** Every girl, now-a-days, thinks she muet 
learn to knit a musical stocking.” 

She continued to repeat these words, 
musical stocking, in a measure of three- 
fourths time. Every one laughed, the Eng- 
lish ladies looked up in surprise, and Bell 
was glad to explain to them what she meant 
by these words, adding, — 

‘** Yes, they knit a stocking out of notes, 
and the great thing with them is, not te 
drop a single stitch. I truly believe that 
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the good children consider the four move-| if the court had withdrawn; they drew near 


ments of the sonata to be the four parts of 
the stocking; the top is the first movement, 
the leg is the adagio, the heel is the scherzo, 
the toe is the finale. Only one who has a 
real talent for it ought to be allowed to 
learn music.” 

This was generally agreed to, and they 
spoke of the amount of time spent upon the 
piano in youth, and that after marriage it 
was given up. 

The Justice’s wife had been appealed to, 
and if there can be a higher heaven in 
heaven itself, it was opened when Frau 
Bella praised Lina’s singing, which she had 
heard, and requested that Lina might make 
her a visit of some weeks, when she could, 
perhaps, give her some instruction. The 
—— which the Justice’s wife cast to her 

usband was inexpressibly joyful; and how 

delightful it is to have the ladies ear-wit- 
nesses of all this! It seemed to her that 
she was very good-natured and very con- 
descending, to be still friendly and affable 
with the doctor’s wife, and also, indeed, 
with Frau Coal and the merchants’ wives. 

Bella extolled now, in the warmest terms, 
the delicious, spicy cakes which the Jus- 
tice’s wife knew how to make so excellently 
well; she would like to know the ingre- 
dients. The Justice’s wife said that she 
had a particular way of giving them their 
flavor by putting into them a certain quan- 
tity of bitter almonds; and she promised to 
write out the receipt for her, but she re- 
solved in her own mind never to remember 
to do it. 

They had hardly tasted of the May-bowl, 
and declared that no one else knew how to 
mix it so well, before the Justice was in- 
formed that Herr von Pranken had arrived. 
The Justice went down, his wife detained 
Bella, and Lina, looking out of the window, 
saw that Pranken decidedly refused to come 
in for: moment. Bella now drove away, 
after taking a very hasty leave. 

When she had gone, it seemed to all as 





to each other ina more confidential way, 
and had for the first time a really easy and 
home-like feeling. 

The English ladies were the first to take 
their departure; the rest would not be less 
genteel than they, and ina short time the 
parents and the child were by themselves. 

The wife took her husband into an ad- 
joining room, and impressed upon him very 
earnestly, that it was the duty of a Justice 
to keep his district clean. 

The Justice was faithful in bis office, and 
whoever spoke of him would always affirm 
that he was the best man in the world. 
But he had no particular zeal for his call- 
ing; he was in the habit of saying, — Why 
am I mixed up with the affairs of other 
people? If I were a man of property, I 
would have nothing to do with the quarrels 
of other persons, but live quietly and con- 
tentedly to myself. But inasmuch as he 
had been inducted into the office, he per- 
furmed its duties with fidelity. He was 
very reluctant to come to the determination 
to interfere in the matter of Eric, and he 
consented only when his wife told him in 
so many words, that the countess Bella had 
expressed the wish that he should. 

They had come to the best understand- 
ing, when suddenly a slam, crash, and 
shriek were heard. Lina had let fall a 
whole tray full of cups. 

The Justice’s wife could not give a more 
satisfactory evidence of her serene content, 
than by saying, as she did, to Lina, — 

** Be quiet, dear child. The mischief is 
done; it’s of nosort of account. Cheer up, 
you’ve looked so blooming, and now you're 
so pale. I could almost thank God for 
sending us this trifling mishap, for in every 
joy there must be some little sorrow inter- 
mingled.” 

Lina was quiet, for she could not tell 
what she was thinking of when the coffee- 
tray fell out of her hands. 
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Lire has two eras, and to each 
The sweetest melodies belong; 
The sweetest utterance of speech, 

The sweetest harmony of song: 

The earliest that soft accent ‘* Mother,’’ 
Thrilling as the lark’s notes above; 
Then comes, and sweeter still, another, 

Bursting from youthful lips — *‘ I love.”’ 
*Tis the maternal voice repeating 

The echoed accents of the child; 
*Tis the enamoured stripling greeting 

The birth of love in transports wild. 


Beware! beware! thou heedless maiden, 
When that enchanting tone is heard. 

That sound with many a care is laden; 
There’s peril in the mystic word! 

Look not on honied words too lightly; 
Trust not to every wandering bee;_ 

There’s many a meteor shining brightly, 
And many a lie looks truthfully. 

Deceit may have its eloquence, 
And honest passion speechless be. 

Let thy heart speak, and not thy sense, 
When passion pours its vows to thee. 

Claremont, Exeter. Joun Bowrina. 





Athenzum. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE MAN WITH TWO MEMORIES. 


THE curious, though by no means unex- 
ampled case of George Nickern, a German, 
of New Orleans, who, after being all but 
killed by a fall {rom a platform some months 
ago, and for many wecks entirely deprived 
of the use of every sense as well as of con- 
sciousness, has recovered his health com- 
pletely and his powers of mind, — his mem- 
ory excepted, which at present dates en- 
tirely from the beginning of his recovery, 
and is a complte blank as to all and every 
one, — persons, words, things, — his knowl- 
edge of which had been acquired before the 
fall, cannot but suggest the question what 
relation memory really has to the personal 
identity of man. The lad to whom we have 
referred seems to have been for a month at 
least in a condition of complete detachment 
from the outer world, without any power of 
sight, or hearing, or speech; at the end of 
seven weeks he had recovered these senses 
and could use his tongue freely, but he 
retained no glimmer of recollection of any 
word, either of his native German or of 
English, which he had known before the 
accident, and his own mother and other 
friends were to him entirely new acquaint- 
ances, whom he had to learn to know 
afresh. He had to begin acquiring the 


language of those around him as if he had 


been an infant, and his progress was almost 
as slow. Still, all his faculties seemed acute 
and bright, and, dating from the origin of 
his new memory, he seemed to retain im- 
pressions well. His case is not a unique 
one. It is not impossible, if we may judge 
by some similar cases, that he should sud- 
denly recover some day the whole of his 
sudden y- extinguished stock of knowledge. 
There is an old case commonly cited in 
works on Psychology, of a student of Phila- 
delphia whose memory was suddenly anni- 
hilated by a fever. He began painfully 
learning everything afresh, and had got as 
far as Latin and just mastered the Latin 
grammar, when his whole stock of previous 
knowledge returned as suddenly as it left 
him. Nay, it is even quite possible that this 
New Orleans lad might, if he had a fever, 
or a fresh fall, or any new disturbance of 
the brain, recover his old memory, and lose 
his new one, 7. é., recover the recollection 
of all that he knew before the accident, and 
lose the memory of all that he has acquired 
since. Cases are on record of this sort of 
alternating memory, due to some fever, the 
first attack of which modified seriously, we 
suppose, the condition of the nervous sys- 
tem, and the second attack of which rein- 
duced the old condition of the brain, oblit- 
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erating completely the later phase. It is 
quite conceivable, then, that George Nick- 
ern may some day suddenly recover the 
memory of the first twenty years of his life, 
and at the same moment lose that of the in- 
terval between the end of his twentieth year 
and the date at which this second solution 
of continuity might take place. These 
curious phenomena suggest very forcibly 
the question, what relation memory has to 
the personal life of men. They force upon 
us the impression that, though Plato’s no- 
tion of the pre-existence of the soul during 
one or perhaps more than one all but utter- 
ly forgotten terms of life and experience, 
the faint shadows of which sometimes flit 
obscurely before the startled mind, may be, 
and probably is, a mere dream, — yet there 
is, at least, no sort of impossibility, no sort 
of contradiction to the ascertained possibili- 
ties of life, in the conception. George 
Nickern is a living example of a man who 
has pre-existed for twenty years on this 
earth before his own memory can authenti- 
cate for him any one act of his life. In his 
case we happen to have plenty of witnesses 
of what he was and what he did, before his 
new term of life began; and we only wish, 
by the way, that the New Orleans physi- 
cians would publish an accurate and authen- 
tic account of all the discontinuities and 
continuities between his pre-existent life and 
character and his present life and character. 
It is not enough to know that he has to 
begin learning everything afresh. We 
want to know whether his character is ma- 
terially changed, and in what direction, — 
whether, having been, for instance, cautious 
or rash, he is now the same, or of an oppo- 
site disposition, —whether, having been 
kind or inconsiderate, he has altered or not 
in that respect, — whether his moral and 
religious nature shows any sort of close 
analogy to what it was before, or any very 
marked contrast,— whether, having been 
selfish, for instance, he has become disin- 
terested, or having been disinterested, he 
has become selfish, — whether his tastes are 
materially altered or not by the great sever- 
ance of the thread of his recollection, — in 
a word, in what respects he reminds those 
who knew him of what he was before the 
accident, and in what respects, besides his 
memory, he is changed. ‘The New Orleans 
physicians ought to carefully investigate 
and record these things, as it will be obvi- 
ous to every one that they are of the high- 
est psychological interest. But, to return 
to the reflections which his case suggests, 
it is perfectly clear that what has happened, 
in consequence of a special event in his 
case, might have happened in the case of 
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every man, supposing that all our minds 
had had a previous existence, and that the 
embodiment of them in our present organi- 
zations which becomes complete at birth 
had a universal tendency to snap the chain 
of memory, just as George Nickern’s mem- 
ory has been snapped by his fall. Of 
course this is quite unfounded hypothesis. 
But it is at least a possible hypothesis. If 
one man can lead two lives without any ray 
of recollection of his first life entering into 
his second life, we may all do so, if there 
were any general cause operating on all of 
us, at all similar to the special cause which 
we see operating on him now. Nay, in 
some sense we do all lead two lives, of one 
of which we have no record or memory, 
and of the other of which we have, — the 
life of sleep and the life of waking. The 
life of sleep, —which Jouffroy has very 
ably shown to be in all probability one of 
continuous intellectual activity, one of con- 
tinuous dream, though nine-tenths of what 
we dream we immediately and utterly forget, 
is, as far as we know, not one of any cohe- 
rence, still less of progress, but of utterly 
incoherent imagery, in which we accumulate 
no experience, have no communion with any 
reality outside ourselves, and.are incapable 
even of self-knowledge or self-study. But 
not the less is it a life, though it be a mere 
kaleidoscope of immediately forgotten pic- 
tures, and a life which, though under very 
different conditions, is our own life, and no 
one else’s. Well, if everybody lives two 
lives, one of which is usually bound together 
by a chain of more or less continuous memory 
and recollection, and one not, —and if now 
and then we find an individual living two 
lives, both of which are coherent in them- 
selves, though they are, as regards memory, 
mutually exclusive, — it seems quite certain 
that the personal self, the ‘ I,’ is something 
absolutely independent of memory, some- 
thing which might become as independent 
of memory as Plato suggested when he sup- 
posed that each individual soul was sub- 
jected to a whole series of lives, all of them 
separate wholes without conscious reference 
to each other, yet all of them united b 

some continuity of will and character which 
makes the discipline of the one supplemen- 
tary to the discipline of the other. Nay, it 
is even quite conceivable that the same 
mind should be leading simultaneously dif- 
ferent lives under different forms of organi- 
zation ina number of different worlds, — 
that I may, at the moment I write, be, with- 
out knowing it as an inhabitant of this plan- 
et, living a distinct life and career in Mars 
and Jupiter and Saturn, in all of which lives 


there is a principle of identity, in spite of only during two or three months. 
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the different conditions under which I live 
them. Nothing is more certain than that in 
this life we are influenced by perceptions, 
and sensations, and even, odd as it sounds 
to say so, by ideas, of which we are not 
conscious. ‘That which is, by itself, invisi- 
ble,—too minute to be visible, — yet 
clearly makes some impression on our or- 
gans of sight, and may, therefore, be said 
to be seen, — for it is only an aggregate of 
magnitudes too small to be seen which con- 
stitutes every magnitude which we do see. 
And so, too, it is certain that there are, so 
to say, subterranean connections between 
the links of many chains of association, 
which carry on our mind from one term of 
conscious thought ta another, without rest- 
ing even for an instant on the intermediate 
link which really binds the two together, 
and without giving us even the chance of 
remembering what it was. And if this be 
so, —as it certainly is, — there is certainly 
nothing inconceivable in the notion that each 
of us may be living two or three simultane- 
ous lives, under different conditions in dif- 
ferent worlds, — though, of course, there is 
not the smallest reason to suppose that it is 
so. 
We have put these somewhat paradoxical 
hypotheses only to give still more definite- 


ness to our view, that none of them would 
touch in the least, —nay, that all of them 
assume and presuppose, —a real personal 
identity, uniting the dissevered and frag- 
mentary lives, which we have shown or as- 


sumed to be broken into two or more 
parts, either by some failure of memory in 
time, or by some cleavage of it into paral- 
lel and uncommunicating planes. George 
Nickern has already had two lives, two dis- 
tinct reaches of consciousness, utterly ex- 
clusive of each other. In what sense, 
then, is he still the same man that he was 
before the accident? We should say in 
this, —that, though no obligation incur- 
red, no affection formed, no hope indulged, 
no fear entertained, before his accident, 
remains to him now in the form of con- 
scious experience, yet his character is 
doubtless still that which his previous life, 
together with his recent sufferings and new 
experience, have made it, —that even the 
obliterated experience, though it does not 
act consciously upon him, acts upon him 
unconsciously through the character it 
helped to form, that what he now is, as a 
moral being, depends in all probability 
much more on his own acts during the first 
twenty yeats of his life, of which he can 
recollect nothing, than on the few acts of 
‘his second infancy which have accumulated 
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second infancy is not, and cannot be, in 
any way like his first. The store of expe- 
rience by which he was guided before the 
accident is gone, but the character trained 
by that experience remains; and you 
might as well say that a blossom is inde- 
pendent of the stages of seed, root, stalk, 
and leaf, because it has no memory or rec- 
ord of them, as that George Nickern is so 
because he has lost the memory and record 
of them. No doubt his character shows 
somewhat differently under its new condi- 
tions, as all our characters would show 
differently if we had suddenly either a vast 
accession or a vast diminution of our or- 
dinary resources. Put a man under quite 
new circumstances, and he will probably 
appear in quite a new light; but what he 
is in these new circumstances is not the 
less, in some sense, the resultant of what 
he was in the old, and of the new influ- 
ences brought to bear on him. Supposing, 
for instance, that it were possible for the 
whole of any nation to get up some morn- 
ing with a completely blank memory, the 
wife not knowing the husband, nor the 
husband the wife; the mother her chil- 
dren, nor the children their mother; the 
creditor his debtors, or the debtors their 
creditor; in short, with every transaction 
clean wiped out, except those on record, 
and they, for the time, utterly unintelligi- 
ble, because the key to the national lan- 
guage, as well as to all the appliances of 
civilization, would have been lost, — yet 
even then, we take it, the characters of 
men would be so much influenced by their 
unrecollected and unconscious past, that, 
after a very few years of imparted teach- 
ing, we should probably have the same 
men philanthropists who were philanthro- 

ists before, — burglars, or something like 
it who were burglars before, — misers who 
were misers before, —selfish pursuers of 
pleasures who were selfish pursuers of 
pleasures before,—and so forth. Any 
returning citizen who had not been in- 
cluded in the general blight of memory 
would soon perceive how the unremem- 
bered past was shooting anew in the pres- 
ent, and would probably make the obser- 
vation that essential as memory is to the 
business of life and its duties, the most im- 
portant influence of the past over the pres- 
ent is one not exerted through the memory, 
but through the active tendencies of emo- 
tion and character, which are unconsciously, 
and not consciously, due to past life. A 
whole nation of George Nickerns would 
soon become as different from each other 
as they were before their loss of memory, 
and in most cases by diverging from each 
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other in the same directions as they had 
diverged in before they were suddenly re- 
duced to the same level of experience. 
The old would have, if not the same advan- 
tages over the young as before,—or the 
same disadvantages, as the case might be, 
—still the greater part of their old advan- 
tages, — or disadvantages; — the disci- 
pline, or want of discipline, would be 
there, though wrapt up in the shape of a 
species of taste or habit of mind, of which 
they could give no account, — the caution, 
so far as it had been worked up into their 
practical nature though, of course, not so 
far as it was a mere memory of pain and 
failure, would remain; the taste, so far as it 
had been educated and cultivated, would 
remain, though it would have lost the clue 
to its own discriminations ; finally, the rev- 
erence of mind, the devotional disposition 
would be ready in the Christian, though the 
grasp of the historical sources of it would 
have vanished away. The destruction of 
memory would be to some a vast relief, 
and to others a terrible loss of the best 
happiness of life, but we believe very 
strongly that it would be very far indeed 
from making ‘all things new.” The old 
lives again in the new in a way that defies 
oblivion to wipe it out. 





From The Spectator. 
THE EMPIRE OF NOVELS. 


AN essayist, in the number of the West- 
minster Review published this week, asks a 
question which, though purely speculative, 
has an interest for the students,of English 
Literature. He asserts with great justice 
that Fiction has attained in England a kind 
of *‘ empire,” which enables it to overshadow 
for the time almost every kind of non-politi- 
cal literature. Nothing except a successful 
journal is so much read as a successful 
novel, no man except a great orator has the 
audience of a great novelist, and no literary 
production whatever, not even a first-class 
poem, is so sure to be minutely discussed 
as a first-class story. To thousands of 
Englishmen Mr. Trollope’s personages are 
as real as the personages of comedy were to 
their grandfathers, and writers like Thacke- 
ray exercise a far more decisive influence 
on manners, if not on opinions, than Con- 
greve or Sheridan could have claimed. The 
religious world, which has frequently defied 
the Theatre, has been beaten by the Novel, 
and the masses who never open Jn Memo- 
riam know Nicholas Nickleby by heart. 
The empire, such as it is, is undeniable; 
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but, asks the reviewer, ‘‘ Can it be held a 
matter of absolute certainty that the do- 
minion of the English novel, which began 
in 1741, with Pamela, will prove more en- 
during,”— than that of, say, the Attic 
drama, which lasted only a hundred years ? 
He makes no effort to answer his own ques- 
tion, but it is clear that he inclines to a 
negative reply; and we. confess that, in 
spite of many present appearances, we 
agree, with one material qualification, in 
his opinion. We doubt, in fact, whether 
the Novel, at all events in its present shape, 
has not passed the zenith of its power. NS 
opinion of a purely speculative kind is more 
difficult to justify by argument, and no ar-| 
gument can on such a point be absolutely 
conclusive, but there are some considera- 
tions tending towards a conclusion which 
our readers can readily estimate for them- 
selves. 

It is, for example, we believe nearly cer- 
tain that whiie the habit of reading novels 
for themselves, and not merely to pass 
away the time, is increasing, like all other 
forms of reading, among the less educated, 
it is dying away among the more cultivated 
section of society. ‘They will read only 
novels supposed to be exceptional either 
from the genius displayed in them, or the 
speciality of the plot they develop, or it 
may be something sensational or morbid in 
the characters depicted. Ordinary novels 
bore them, and as the supply of extraordin- 
ary novels is limited, the habit of novel- 
reading rapidly declines. It is the com- 
monest of occurrences to hear such men de- 
clare that they cannot get through novels, 
and the change in taste in them is sure | 
sooner or later to be a change of taste in| 
the public. There is no evidence of a con- 
tempt of the old kind for novels, bat of a 








decline of regard for them which makes it- 
self visible in the decreasing attention they 
command in the reviews, a decrease which 
has been marked for some time even in| 
journals of a strictly literary kind. While | 
George Eliot writes, the publication of a| 
novel must every now and then be a liter- | 
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novels are now, but we doubt if Mr. Lacy 
ever sells a copy of a ‘‘ play” to any one 
not impelled to read it for some professional 
reason, as actor, or amateur, or critic, and 
we feel quite sure that to most men the 
effort to read a production of the kind would 
be intolerably wearisome. There exists, in 
fact, a dislike to read dialogue except in a 
novel, which is strange, considering how 
large a part dialogue plays in most stories, 
notably in Mr. Trollope’s, and how popular 
that form of discussion once became. Long 
dialogues are scarcely tolerated even on the 
stage, where they have every aid to make 
them real, and it would require genius 
greater than that of W. S. Landor to make 
a new series of ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ 
sell. If any one doubts this remark, let 
him read the comments of the day on the 
Noctes Ambrosiane, and then sit down and 
try to read those enthusiastically admired 
conversations. There is no particular reason 
for the change that we know of, except the 
growing taste for realism even in the forms 
of literary work, and that taste as it devel- 
ops is sure to react more or less against all 
but one kind of fiction, and may possibly 
operate against the popularity of all kinds. 
We suspect that the mostremarkable feature 
in the history of novels, their inability to 
keep alive, is due, in a great measure, to 
this taste. Nothing is true in most novels 
except their descriptions of manners, and 
the instant those descriptions cease, from 
social changes, to be true, the novels them- 
selves disappear. There never was a body 
of literature with so little vitality in it. 
The number of novels which have really 
lived, — lived, that is, in any just sense of 
the word, as books which most men read, 
at all events, once, —may be counted on 
the fingers, and we question if so many as 
ten will, except as literary curiosities, sur- 
vive two centuries. If the taste for read- 
ing them were a permanent mental desire, 
as, for example, the taste for poetry cer- 
tainly is, the destruction could hardly be so 
_ or the oblivion so complete. 

t may be said that as the habit of read- 








ary event; but the book of the season is| ing is not likely to decline, and as novels 
more and more rarely « story. The pro-| are the pleasantest form of light reading, 
duction of stories — good stories, too—) the supply will always keep pace with the 
does not decrease; but the taste for them,| demand. That may be true, without af- 
and above all, the belief in them as impor- fecting the question, which is not the sale 
tant works, certainly does. Similar tastes of novels, but their place in literature, their 
have declined before, and in all probability | ‘ empire,” as the Westminster reviewer 
will decline again. Nobody, for example, | calls it; but we are inclined to question if 
now thinks the production of a new comedy it is true. We suspect that as the mechan- 
an event, or cares very much to see a first. ical appliances of communication improve, 
representation, or is much interested in all kinds of light reading will be swallowed 
gossip about it, or above all, dreams of up by the most sensational of all, the hourly 
reading it. Comedies were read once as_ history of the world, its doings and its peo- 
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ple. This tendency is already noted in 
America; and even in England, where peo- 
ple adhere longer to habits, the journal, 
and especially the journal of news, threatens 
to supersede the novel. People are, on 
the whole, more amused by seeing ‘‘ what 
is going on” than by reading what imagin- 
ary people suffer, and that taste once ac- 
quired, lasts for life. It is as strong asa 
thirst for drams, and as a great many peo- 
ple think, — we do not agree with them, — 
is very little less deleterious to the mental 
palate. Owing to causes not worth dis- 
cussing here, it has been very little fostered 
in England; but still the demand for news- 

apers which for any reason are readable 
increases, till as the Westminster reviewer 
remarks, the empire of the novel is already 
disputed, and but for the lingering distaste of 
women for newspapers, a distaste rapidly 
passing away, it would be seriously men- 
aced. The reader in fact obtains, say in 
an evening paper, all that he obtains in an 
ordinary novel, —a distraction, and some- 
thing else besides, —a distraction which is 
not based on a fiction. He finds as many 


stories, tragic or comic, as many charac- 
ters, as may social sketches; and they are 
all real, all more or less true, and all de- 
scribed in the style which, be it bad or 
good from an artistic point of view, is the 


easiest and pleasantest to him to read. 
Knowledge of a kind is widening, and as 
knowledge widens so does the interest felt 
by ordinary mankind in the daily life of the 
world. A man must have some trace of 
education to watch with interest telegrams 
from three continents, but the capacity of 
interest once acquired, the habit is never 
lost. Novels did not sell in America while 
the army was marching on Richmond, or 
in India during the Mutiny, and to the edu- 
cated there is always some event occurring 
somewhere which interests men nearly as 
much as a war or a revolution. It is be- 
cause French papers do not feel this inter- 
est in history, confining themselves as they 
do to political oratory and epigram, that 
they find readers for the feuilleton, for the 
novel which, however bright it might be, 
would inevitably kill an English newspa- 
per, however dull it might be. It is not, 
perhaps, a very enticing prospect to fore- 
cast that the novel will ultimately give 
place to the news journal, a farrago of rub- 
bishy sentiment to a collection of snippety 
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facts, but that seems to us the tendency of 
the time. 

And then comes the only serious ques- 
tion in the whole matter. The empire of 
the novel, so far as the novel is more than 
a passing phase of public taste, is really 
based on the desire of a self-conscious race 
to look at itself in the glass, and to see it- 
self as it were, under analysis, —to study 
itself either clothed, as with Trollope; or 
nude, as with Thackeray; or under the 
anatomist’s knife, as with the Author of 
fLtomola. As long as that-consciousness en- 
dures, there will be an interest felt in the 
best kind of novel, the novel of character ; 
and authors of genius will endeavour to 
gratify it by analyses nominally fictitious, 
really patient studies of living beings. 
They cannot write autobiographies, which 
alone from this point of view could super- 
sede novels, nor have they usually shown 
much tendency to use verse as their instru- 
ment, as Shakespeare did; and the proba- 
bility is, therefore, that they will continue 
to use the novel as a vehicle for conveying 
to the world the results of their vivisec- 
tion. Should the world ever cease to care 
for self-introspection, for the study of the 
inner man, as, for example, the Roman 
world appears latterly to have done, — life 
growing too stern and terror too permanent 
for such occupation, —even the character 
novel, the only true novel, will disappear ; 
but we see little prospect of such a catas- 
trophe. The newspaper cannot take up 
this function, there is no sign that the thea- 
tres will ever again attract crowds by new 
pictures of the inner life of men, and the 
novel of character therefore will probably 
continue. But its continuance as a mode 
of literary expression is not equivalent to 
that ‘‘empire of the novel” of which the 
reviewer speaks, that predominant system 
of conveying all instruction, from the subt- 
lest to the simplest, from the deepest dif- 
ficulties of religious inquiry to the elemen- 
tary facts of physical geography, through 
the medium of stories which has -given the 
Novel for a moment such a preposterous 
place in the literature of Great Britain. 
The marsh need not continue because the 
river must find its way to the sea, and 
there are signs, to us welcome signs, that 
at no very distant period the superfluous 
and, as we believe, the miasmatic overflow 
will be dried up, leaving the soil with a 
new capacity for bearing new fruit. 
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From The Spectator, 2 Jan. 
THREE PHASES OF SCIENTIFIC FINANCE. 


Pouiticians in search of a thoroughly 
scientific account of what Mr. Gladstone 
has really achieved in finance, and the 
methods by which he has achieved it, can- 
not do better than to read a very able and 
instructive article in the new Fortnightly 
Review, by Mr. Robert Giffen. The fault 
of the paper is that in style it hovers a little 
between a treatise and a sketch, — some- 
times attempting the impossible in the form 
of representing a chapter of detailed in- 
formation and discussion by a peragraph, 
—a paragraph, of course, too allusive, and 
resting on supports of knowledge outside 
the article itself. If Mr. Giffen would ex- 
pand his article into a volume, he might 
not only add a very needful supplement to 
that once useful, but now antiquated book, 
Porter’s Progress of the Nation, but illus- 
trate it with all the resources of an accom- 
plished economist and an acute student of 
political finance. Even as it is, however, 
the essay is one of no little value on the 
principles and tendencies of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s financial measures. 

Mr. Giffen notes carefully the three 
stages of scientific finance, —the stage in 
which its object is mainly to bring national 
revenue well up to expenditure, a stage 
which, under wise and even acute states- 
men, necessarily develops into the second 
stage, because it can attain its object only by 
developing into the second stage, — namely, 
that in which it is the primary object of the 
financier not so much to extract sufficient 
revenue, as so to distribute and review his 
taxation as not to embarrass or impede un- 
necessarily any single branch of human in- 
dustry, in other words, so to arrange his 
taxes that he forces no artificial change 
in the distribution of capital and labour 
among those productive or distributive op- 
erations for which there exist the greatest 
natural advantages. But this second stage 
of development in the financier’s science 
can scarcely be matured without the dawn- 
ing of a third aim, distinct both from the 
mere extraction of the income needful for 
the national expenditure and from the 
eareful avoidance of all taxation likely to 
disturb the natural conditions of produc- 
tive operations, —namely the possibility 
of raising the whole social status of the 
proletariat class,—and this not merely by 
preparing the way for more work and giv- 
ing every opportunity for the accumulation 
of the new capital on which alone’ they can 
be set to work, but also by pressing as 
lightly as possible on their comforts and 
enjoyments, so as to open to them a new 
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life, and permanently change their standard 
of living. This is no doubt a perfectly 
distinct end from the mere removal of im- 
pediments to the natural accumulation and 
productive use of capital, but it is almost 
inevitably suggested as the second stage 
of financial science verges towards its end, 
i.e., when the nation can feel satisfied that 
the taxes are so raised as not to shut up or 
embarrass access. to any natural field of 
productive labour. As the new impulse to 
production begins, which is due to the abo- 
lition of artificial restraints, the poorest 
class is seen to be rising so fast out of 
pauperism that the statesman cannot but 
be struck by the possibility of completing 
the process almost within a single genera- 
tion, and so raising a whole class at one 
heave above those habits which cause pau- 
perism and rest contented with it. To ef- 
fect this, not only must there be more 
wealth in the nation and therefore more 
demand for industry, but also higher tastes 
and wants amongst the labourers. The 
former might exist without the latter, nay, 
might almost advance indefinitely without 
any corresponding advance in the latter; 
and here there comes in the third general 
aim of a scientific financier to see that the 
newly accumulated wages-fund shall not be 
needlessly debarred from investment in 
those comforts and enjoyments which raise 
the self-respect of the poorest class by 
any needless taxation of their comforts and 
enjoyments ; — that so far as taxation must 
press heavily on them at all, it shall press 
on their most questionable or even injuri- 
ous tastes, like the crave for stimulants and 
sedatives, for spirits and tobacco. Fur- 
ther, such a statesman will see many finan- 
cial directions in which the agency of the 
State can really stimulate the progress of 
the proletariat class positively as well as 
negatively, — and this not only without 
loss, but with gain to the Government, — 
as by controlling and regulating the great 
national monopolies of civilization, the 
post, the railway, and the telegraph, by 
giving a Government guarantee to savings’ 
banks, and to the insurance against sick- 
ness and old age. Of these three great 
stages in the science of modern English 
finance, Mr. Giffen assigns the credit of 
the first and the initiation of the second to 
the late Sir Robert Peel, — but to Sir Rob- 
ert Peel most ably-supported and seconded 
by Mr. Gladstone; the completion of the 
second stage and the initiation of the third, 
—and this at a time when necessity was 
not the mother of invention, since public 
opinion had ceased to apply any considera- 
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reform,—to Mr. Gladstone. And very 
ably does he illustrate the intensity of pur- 
pose, the fertility of invention, the un- 
daunted courage, which enabled Mr. Glad- 
stone to triumph over what would have 
been to most financiers the temptation of 
bringing forward ‘ easy budgets,’ — budgets 
with which no one would have cavilled, and 
which would perfectly have satisfied his 
chiefs. 

There is something even more impres- 
sive than Mr. Giffen has brought out in this 
threefold development of modern finance,— 
from a finance the only fear of which was 
not to get enough money, through a fi- 
nance the main fear of which was an un- 
due interference with the distribution of 
the capital and labour of the nation, to a 
finance the principal fear of which is the 
needless limitation of the enjoyments and 
needless checks on the expanding tastes of 
the people, and which even in some de- 
partments hopes to make a tax less a con- 
tribution for the general necessities of Gov- 
ernment than a purchase of valuable imme- 
diate privileges at a far cheaper rate than 
any but Government could afford to charge. 
And there is something in this progressive 
development of financial science especially 
illustrative of the genius of the statesman 
who has been the means of causing it. We 
usually suppose that it is because our Goy- 
ernment is a popular Government that we 
have had all this financial reform. But the 
financial history of the period shows us how 
false this conception is. The first move, 
no doubt, the move against the Corn Laws, 
was popularized by the Anti-Corn Law 
League, and, so far, Sir Robert Peel may 
have been said to have been carried over 
the first great obstacle by a wave of popular 
feeling. Still, even in his case the great 
financial instrument by which he was en- 
abled to lighten so much. the burden of 
mischievous taxation, the income-tax, was 
in the highest degree unpopular. And 
when Mr. Gladstone became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1853, he had, as Mr. 
Giffen shows, a very difficult task before 
him in persuading the country to submit to 
that tax still longer for the sake of financial 
improvements the urgency of which was by 
no means keenly or widely felt. By that 
time it was not the popular opinion which 
was urging on Mr. Gladstone, but Mr. 
Gladstone who was urging on popular opin- 
ion. He had seen the real mischief of the 
old plan of taxation in a way which had ta- 
ken hold of his imagination. He had be- 
gun to realize, as the nation had never 





realized, how much production was hin- 
dered, how much wealth was wasted, how 
much wealth was never produced which 
otherwise would have been produced, in 
consequence of embarrassing and vexatious 
taxes; and the advantage of extending the 
movement had thus gained a far stronger 
hold over his imagination than over the im- 
agination of the nation at large. He had, 
as Mr. Giffen says, to create that ‘‘ artifi- 
cial intelligence” by which alone his own 
proposed reforms became possible. He 
had to kindle in the nation the same hope 
of vast progress and new resources which 
he had grasped himself, and to kindle 
enough for the purpose of enforcing imme- 
diate painful sacrifices on both the middle 
and the upper class, like the prolonged in- 
come-tax and the new succession duty. 
He had to repeat the same effort under 
still more disadvantageous circumstances in 
1860, when the expenditure had risen to a 
far higher level, and when yet the mood of 
the public mind, under the spell of Lord 
Palmerston, was utterly inert and averse to 
efforts of faith and self-denial. The ‘ pop- 
ular’ policy would have been ‘to let well 
alone’ and remit taxation, especially the 
income-tax, to the extent of the surplus. 
Mr. Gladstone had to make the nation feel 
that there were still great and needless fet- 
ters on the springs of industry, and still 
greater and as needless fetters on the means 
of popular enjoyment and civilization; he 
had to withstand the pleasures of indolence 
and the pleasures of expenditure, in order 
to set the nation free from restrictions of 
which they did not complain, and give them 
privileges for which they did not ask. The 
result has been, we believe, that, by his 
policy chiefly, the name and idea of gov- 
ernment have become popular, where a 
quarter of a century ago ‘ government’ was 
a term of reproach; that through him it 
has become possible to regard government 
as the centre of popular life, instead of as 
the centre of all that was hostile to popular 
life,—that, in fact, he has at last persuaded 
the English people to like and trust a Gov- 
ernment which for generations they had re- 
garded as at best a necessary evil. Re- 
form Acts may have been essential to give 
him the motive power by which this change 
has been accomplished; yet but for Sir 
Robert Peel and for him, the Government 
of the Reformed Parliament would still be, 
as it was in 1842, almost, if not quite, as 
unpopular as the Government of the old 
régime. : 
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Senstste Cooxina. — The Norwegian felted 
boxes now on sale in Duke-street, Grosvenor- 
square, deserve notice. When a leg of mutton 
is to be boiled, instead of its being kept on the 
fire for three or four hours (on the good old 
English method, which wastes fuel and hardens 
the meat), it is sufficient to keep it boiling for 
only ten minutes; and when it has been boiled 
for that time, the fire is no longer needed, but 
the saucepan containing the meat is to be in- 
closed in the felted box till three or four hours 
later, when dinner-time arrives. The heat in 
the s.ucepan is prevented from escaping, as it 
cannot pass through the non-conducting felt, 
and the process of cooking therefore goes on 
gently for hours with no new application of heat. 
A leg of mutton eaten by the Food Committee is 
stated to have been quite hot three hours and a 
half after it was taken from the fire and inclosed 
in the box, and something was said of another 
leg which was brought from Paris to London in 
a Norwegian box without getting cold on the 
journey. Such boxes are coming into use for 
the luncheons of shooting parties and picnics, 
and of persons engaged in business. A gentle- 
man takes with him to his offize a small box 
which looks like an ordinary despatch-box ; but 
it is a Norwegian felted box, which he opens at 
the time of his meal, and finds to contain hot 
food. This ingenious contrivance is admirably 
suited to the wants of the poor. Every poor 
woman makes a fire in the morning to boil the 
water for breakfast. That same fire may suffice 
to commence the cooking of the good man’s din- 
ner, and it may be kept hot for him, in one of 
these cheap boxes, under the hedges, while he 
attends to his work, till the hour for his meal 
arrives. Hot food is not only more palatable, 
but far more strengthening than cold food. 
Captain Warren’s ‘‘ Cooker,’’ which is patented 
by Messrs. Adams, of the Haymarket, is an ad- 
mirable contrivance. The food fn the patent 
saucepan, or ‘‘ cooker,’’ is cooked by the heat 
of steam, but without any contact with it. 
There is therefore no dilution whatever, nor any 
waste. When the meat is done, the meat and 
the gravy together are the exact weight of the 
raw joint. It is cooked in its own juices, so that 

~ its full flavor is retained, and as the temperature 
does not rise quite to the boiling-point, the fibre 
is not rendered hard and indigestible by exces- 
sive heat. The committee will doubtless use 
great care and patience before julgment is pro- 
nounced respecting ‘* the methods of cooking in 
use among the working classes,’’ for the prob- 
lem is not how to denounce them as wasteful 
and bad, but how best to improve them. How 
can the poor be provided with tolerable fireplaces 
and implements of cooking? One gentleman 
proposes that a society should be established to 
distribute iron pots among the poor; but though 
it would be a happy day that should introduce 
the French pot au feu'to the English poor, it is 
to be feared that education must advance much 
further among all classes before such a consum- 
mation can be accomplished. The system of 
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‘** cooking-depots,’’ or dining-halls, has been 


successfully invented by Mr. Corbett at Glas- 
gow, and naturalized at Manchester and other 
towns, but has hitherto no counterpart in Lon- 
don. The metropolis is scandalously ill-fed, and 
there are no reasons but those disreputable bug- 
bears ignorance and sloth, why not only Paris, 
but even Glasgow and Manchester, are better 
off than London in respect of arrangements for 
feeding the people. I[t is not the ‘‘ working 
classes ’’ alone that need commissariat reforms; 
the feeding of the whole tribe of middle-class 
tradespeople and small professionals is deplor- 
able; and Mr. Riddle’s proposal that cooked 
food, hot, in metal cases, should be delivered by 
express carts daily at houses where the cooking 
arrangements might not be of the best, and the 
time of Materfamilias is engrossed by the chil- 
dren or the shop, though not yet carried out, 
must have made many mouths water. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Mr. Lona@rettow 1n Fiorence. — The Flor- 
ence correspondent of the London MWVews, de- 
scribing the funeral service in that city in mem- 
ory of Rossini, tells this story of a compliment 
to Henry W. Longfellow: — 

** The service finished at about one o’clock. 
As [ left the church, and while standing on the 
flight of steps before descending into the Santa 
Croce square, my attention was arrested by the 
singularly engaging and intellectual countenance 
of one who had likewise been present to hear the 
Requiem. A gentleman perhaps some sixty 
years of age, with silvery locks and beard, ac- 
companied by a lady, a youth, and two young 
girls, was gazing from the topmost step on the 
crowd in the square as it flowed onwards past 
the statue of Dante. Whilst watching with cu- 
riosity the human stream before him, he was 
himself an object of keen, undisguised, yet re- 
spectful interest to a party of young Anglo- 
Italian girls only a few steps off. I could over- 
hear one saying to the rest, ‘I am sure it must 
be he, he is so like the prints.’ At length one 
of the young girls drew near to the lady ac- 
companying the silver-haire:l stranger, and said, 
‘ Pray excuse the liberty, but is not that Mr. 
Longfellow?’ * To be sure it is,’ was the reply. 
* Oh, I am so happy I have seen him!’ was the 
instant and spontaneous exclamation: ‘that really 
is a treat; that is worth a great deal more than 
the Requiem.’ The young Anglo-Italian then 
retreated to rejoin her own party, but her re- 
marks had been communicated both to the 
American poet and to the two girls whom he was 
holding by the hand, and with a charming 
frankness they all came forward and spoke a few 
words of natural and simple courtesy; there was 
also a kind shake of the hand, facts which I 
have little doubt will, throughout the whole 
lives of those to whom they were addressed, lend 
a sweeter perfume to the verse of Evangeline 
and Hiawatha.’’ 








